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‘dislia OF THE WEEK. 


a 


W* have dealt elsewhere with the general European 
situation, and will only say here that on the whole 
the chances that we shall escape without another war in the 
Balkans continue to grow a little brighter. There is still, no 

. doubt, great danger, but every day which passes without an 
outbreak renders the position better. In a word, we feel 
justified in maintaining an attitude of what we may perhaps 
be allowed to describe in a “bull” as sombre and anxious 

optimism, 





The Times correspondent at Scutari gives an interesting 
account of Scutari under the International Commission. 
Since the middle of May, when European bluejackets were 
substituted for Montenegrin pickets, a new atmosphere of 
contentment and security has pervaded the town. The 
difficulties which confront the five foreign officers are, how- 
ever, considerable: no organization existed when they arrived, 
everything had to be created afresh, and sources of income are 
either prospective or already earmarked for the Ottoman 
Debt, and therefore useless for municipal purposes. Again, 
the powers of the Commission only extend to Scutari itself, 
and the complaints and requests of the distressed villagers 
are perforce neglected. The affairs of Scutari itself are 
regulated by a Municipal Council of Christian and Moslem 
Albanians, assisted by an Italian officer; bluejackets police 
the streets, and offenders are tried by European officers, while 
disease is checked by the preventive measures of a mixed 
Sanitary Commission, and food distributed to the hungry by 
the Austrian and Italian relief expeditions. (A later despatch 
states that thirty-four villages are also receiving relief.) The 
correspondent concludes by stating his belief that the alleged 
desire of the Scutarenes for union with Montenegro was a 
ereation of Montenegrin fancy; that the departure of the 
Montenegrin troops was awaited with unconcealed anxiety ; 
that the Scutarenes seem perfectly content with the occupa- 
tion by the Powers, and, while indifferent as to the future 
government of Albania, are unanimous in the opinion that 
Scutari is the only capital of Albania. 


The Hungarian Cabinet has resigned in consequence of the 
acquittal of M. Zoltan Desy, formerly an Under-Seoretary of 
State, who had been prosecuted for libelling the Premier, 
Dr. Lukacs. The charge was, shortly, that Dr. Lukacs had 
éxtracted large contributions to the party funds from the 
Hungarian Bank in return for certain important privileges 
eonnected with a salt contract and the State railways; also 
that he had taken advantage of his position to sell part of his 
private property to the State at a huge profit. The original 
trial was quashed by the Court of Second Instance on the 

























































this to be wondered at, in view of the sinister record of the 
Lukacs Cabinet and its high-handed use of its majority and 
of the party funds. “It is responsible for the maintenance 
of the Cuvaj dictatorship in Croatia, for the passing of the 
iniquitous Hungarian Suffrage Reform Bill, and for acts 
of administrative oppression such as the creation of a new 
anti-Rumanian bishopric in Transylvania for the purpose 
of Magyarizing the Greek United Church. It has earned 
for the Magyar State the implacable hate of Rumanians 
and Serbo-Croatians alike, and has done more harm to the 
foreign relations of the Monarchy than years of prudent 
administration would be able to repair.” On Wednesday the 
Opposition, which had long absented itself from Parliament, 
mustered in force, and on the entry of the Premier and the 
Ministerial deputies indulged in a hostile demonstration. At 
the order of Count Tisza, the President, the chief offenders 
were removed by the Parliamentary Guard, one of them being 
struck by the Captain of the Guard with his sabre. The 
Premier having then announced the resignation of the Cabinet, 
the House adjourned pending the formation of a new Ministry. 
Dr. Lukacs is believed to favour the appointment of Count 
Tisza, but more moderate Ministerialists suggest the choice of 
a less militant member of the party. 


A painful impression has been created by the suicide of 
Colonel Redl, chief of the staff of the Eighth or Prague 
Army Corps. Colonel Redl was one of the most gifted 
officers of the Austrian army, the confidant of the Austrian 
generalissimo, and head of the contra-espionage service. It 
is alleged that to extricate himself from financial difficulties 
he sold to Russia for £5,000 military secrets of the most vital 
character, e.g., the whole scheme of Austrian mobilization in 
the event of war and plans for Austro-German co-operation 
in case of war with Russia (this, however, is denied by the 
Germans). It is, however, authoritatively asserted that he 
furnished important military information to Russia, that 
he warned Russia of the names and doings of Austro- 
Hungarian spies in Russia, and that hg also protected 
Russian spies in Austria-Hungary. Summoned to Vienna 
to answer these charges, Colonel Redl shot himself in a hotel. 
An inquiry is being held into what is generally admitted to be 
the worst military scandal of the Emperor's reign, and the 
indignation which the Emperor is said to have displayed 
reflects the feelings of the public. The incident has not 
merely shaken confidence in the prestige of the general staff; 
as the Vienna correspondent of the 7im:s points out, it has 
led to ugly newspaper polemics against the alleged Jewish 
extraction of Colonel Redl and encouraged the monstrous 
contention that the scandal is a natural result of admitting 
men without family tradition to high military rank. 


On Thursday a very amazing thing happened—a thing 
which till it happened we should have said was quite 
impossible. Ever since last Saturday the Daily Express, 
supported by the Globe, has been demanding loudly and, as 
it turns out, with perfect justification, that Mr. Salaman, the 
trustee of the estate of Mr. Fenner, a bankrupt stockbroker, 
should be called to give evidence before the Marconi Com- 
mittee. On Thursday Mr. Salaman was called and stated that 
Mr. Fenner’s books showed that the Muster of Elibank, now 
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Lord Murray, bought 2,500 American Marconis on April 18th, 
1912, at £3 3s. per share=£8,125; and that on May 14th, 1912, 
he bought another 500 shares at £2 3s. 94.=£1,218. One of 
the accounts was headed “The Master of Elibank Trust 
Account.” It should be noted that the transaction of April 
18th took place on the day after Lord Murray received the 
advice to buy Marconis froia Sir Rufus Isaacs, and bought 
from Sir Rufus Isaacs, who had bought from Mr. Harry 
Isaacs, who had bought from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 1,000 
shares. 

We cannot summarize here the whole of the new evidence, 
but we must note that Mr. Salaman made the following state- 
ment in regard to certain letters from Mr. Fenner to the 
Master of Elibank :— 

“The first letter does not refer to the American Marconis,’ 
said Mr. Salaman. ‘It is a letter of January 9 in which advice 
is given regarding the purchase of general investments.’ ‘Does 
it give advice regarding English Marconis?’ asked Mr. Amery. 
*Yos,’ said Mr. Salaman, ‘I take it that it must mean English. 
The letter says: ‘ Another share which has had a very successful 
rise during the last few months is that of the Marconi Company. 
With this exception the market generally has tended downwards.’” 
We may note that besides Mr. Salaman’s sensational evidence 
there was a heated scene in the Committee, in which 
once again members of the minority protested against the 
apparent desire of the majority to prevent freedom of inquiry. 
Mr. Falconer and Mr. Handel Booth also attempted, but very 
unsuccessfully, to explain why they, having received from the 
Attorney-General information in regard to the dealings of 
Ministers in American Marconis, failed to communicate to 
their colleagues such information, though it was essential 
to the purposes of the inquiry. 


The comments which arise in tbe public mind in regard to 
this purely accidental discovery of another Ministerial trans- 
action in American Marconis are naturally and inevitably of 
avery disturbing kind. Men are asking, “If the chance of 
Mr. Fenner’s bankruptcy brought this new fact to light, what 
other facts may be concealed by accidents working for 
obscurity and not for light?” It is true that Lord Murray 
never appeared in the witness-box, and was never asked the 
specific question whether the transactions in regard to which 
Sir Rufus Isaacs gave his testimony were all the transactions 
by Lord Murray, but at the same time he cannot be exonerated 
from having allowed an impression to grow up that we had 
heard the whole story of Ministerial dealings in American 
Marconis, and that there was nothing behind. 


Bogota is a good way off, but it is not in the Antarctic, and 
it is impossible not to believe that for several weeks Lord 
Murray must have been in possession of newspapers giving 
an account of the Matin case and also private letters 
from his old colleagues and friends telling him the exact 
situation. Iow was it then that this able and experienced 
man of the world did not write or telegraph—Bogota is 
connected with the whole world by wire—desiring that a 
statement of his purchases through Mr. Fenner should be set 
before the Commiitee? It is incredible that he can have 
forgotten a transaction of over £9,000, and, to say the 
least of it, it was exceedingly prejudicial to the interests 
of his old colleagues to place them at the risk of so 
damaging a disclosure being made by accident. We 
have not, of course, heard Lord Murray's defence or 
explanation, and therefore we cannot pass a final judgment 
on the new facts, but it will not be unfair to him to say that 
his reticence here is one of the most bewildering things in the 
whole of this amazing scandal. It is clear that the matter 
cannot rest where it is, but must be further investigated, and 
we are glad to note that Mr. Fenner’s bankers are to be 
called on Monday. And here we may say that Mr. Falconer 
and Mr. Handel Booth will be very ill-advised in the interests 
of Lord Murray if they show any tendency to throw obstacles 
in the way of full inquiry on the alleged ground of irrelevance. 


The trial of Mr. Chesterton has been proceeding throughout 
the week, but as it will probably conclude to-day we think it 
better to withhold any attempt to deal with the evidence and 
speeches till next week, when the verdict will in all probability 
have been given. 

On Thursday, in reply to a question by Mr. Arthur Lee, 
Mr. Churchill made the following important statement :— 

“The situation created by the rejection of the Canadian Naval 


Aid Bill requires immediate action in order that the margin of 
naval strength necessary for the whole-world protection of the 
British Empire may be adequately maintained for the autumn 
and winter of 1915 and in the spring of 1916. In these circum. 
stances the Government have determined to advance the cone 
struction of the three contract ships of this year’s programme 
and orders have been issued by the Admiralty to ensure their 
noe begun at the earliest possible date instead of in March 
next,” . 
The Admiralty would clearly not have been doing their duty 
if they had not taken the step thus announced. Not to have 
filled the gap caused by the failure of the Canadian Bill, even 
if that failure is only temporary, would have been to stultify 
the Government's whole naval policy. 


The Derby, which was run in the presence of the King and 
Queen, proved this year exceedingly sensational. In the first 
place, the horse belonging to the King, Anmer, was brought to 
grief by a militant suffragist, who rushed out from the crowd at 
Tattenham Corner and either tried to seize the horse’s rein or 
else deliberately threw herself under its feet. The result wag 
that the horse, which was probably going at some thirty miles 
an hour, came to the ground and rolled on the jockey, 
Happily neither man nor horse was seriously hurt. Unfor. 
tunately, the woman received very severe injuries, and though 
she was not killed, as was at first reported, her condition 
remains grave. The suffragist in question is Miss Emily 
Davison. She has been constantly in conflict with the 
police, and seems to have had a special aptitude for throwing 
stones and breaking windows. She has also set fire to pillar 
boxes, and assaulted a Baptist minister in mistake for Mr: 
Lloyd George at Aberdeen. Her record in the matter of 
hunger striking is probably unsurpassed, and she is said to 
have attempted to commit suicide in prison. 


Probably the impelling motive in Miss Davison’s mind was 
the committal of a kind of political suicide so as to draw, 
attention in a marked way to the suffrage movement. 
What makes the position the more pathetic is the fact 
that the results achieved are exactly opposite to those 
desired. There are literally thousands of men and women 
who were previously rather indifferent to the suffrage question 
who will now be quite determined that it shall never be 
granted. That is not very logical perbaps, but it is very 
human. Another sensational incident of the Derby was 
the disqualification of the favourite, Craganour, who won 
by a neck. The stewards declared that the race had been 
won by Aboyeur, a horse which started at 100 to 1. The 
ground for the disqualification is stated to be that Craganour 
did not keep a straight course, but interfered with Shogun 
and Day Comet, and bumped and bored the second horse, 
Aboyeur. 


The King’s Birthday Honour List, announced on Tuesday 
proved modest in dimensions and unsensational in character. 
No new peers were created, an act of abstinence for which the 
Radical press professes great relief, but which looks to us only 
like another sign of dissolution. Hounds are fed not before 
but after hunting. The honours bestowed on Liberal M.P.’s 
only amount to two Privy Councillorships, one baronetcy, 
and one knighthood. The most popular honours are pro- 
bably the baronetcy conferred on Mr. J. M. Barrie and the 
knighthood on Mr. Forbes-Robertson. There are now six 
actors living who possess this distinction. A baronetcy has 
been conferred on Mr. William Arbuthnot Lane, the well- 
known surgeon, and knighthoods on Professor Scliifer, 
lately President of the British Association, and on Dr. 
Adolphus Ward, the Master of Peterhouse. Amongst the 
naval and military honours we may note with special pleasure 
the G.C.B. given to Sir Reginald Custance and General Sir 
H. Smith-Dorrien, while Sir John French has been promoted 
to the rank of Field Marshal in succession to the late Lord 
Wolseley. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, who had been in failing health for some 
months, died on Monday at the age of 78. Though it cannot 
be honestly said that he conferred distinction on his office, 
the author of “ Veronica’s Garden” and “ Jameson’s Ride” 
could at least say with Vergil, cecini pascua, rura, duces. The 
decision as to Tennyson’s successor was postponed for some 
four years, and we are well aware that in some quarters there 
is astrong feeling in favour of discontinuing the laureateship 





altogether. With this view we cannot agree, especially when 
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there are several poets available capable of renewing its lustre. 


It is a noble notion to choose a poet to represent the nation 
on its lyric side. Mr. Kipling’s claims are the best founded, 
but we suppose would be vetoed not merely by pacificists 
but, what, is much more important, by the Nationalists. 
Failing him, we cannot see anyone who would fill the post 
with greater distinction than Mr. Henry Newbolt, whose 
claims, we are glad to see, are admitted by Liberal as well as 
Unionist journals. 


Owing to pressure on our space l»st week we were unable 
to deal with the debate on the Foreign Office Vote, but we 
must find room this week to notice the astounding speech 
made by Mr. Acland on the subject of Portuguese slavery. 
Mr. Acland had the effrontery—we can only describe it in 
such terms—to declare that the grave scandals in connexion 
with the recruiting of labour from Angola for the islands 
were “for ever over and done with.” He went on to say that 
not only was there no recruiting from Angola for San Thomé 
now, but that a great deal of what was referred to as being 
conditions of slave-trading on the mainland was a closed 
chapter altogether. There might be a state of domestic 
slavery or something very like it in some parts of the Portu- 
guese dominions, but the great matter of complaint had been 
brought toanend. Mr. Acland went on to say in an airy way 
that the Foreign Office had suggested to the Portuguese 
Government that they should obtain a better census of the 
labourers on San Thomé, while at the same time Mr. Small- 
bones, our Consul, was doing his best to find out how many 
British subjects there were on the islands. 


word, Mr. Acland has given a complete certifi- 


In a 
cate of character to the Portuguese Government, and 
adopted with less reservation even than the notorious 


Foreign Office White Paper the view that, even if it 
ever existed, there is now no such thing as Portuguese 
slavery, that what we took for slavery was nothing but a 
domestic institution, and, generally, that the Portuguese are 
the poor black man’s best friends. The White Paper, it will 
be remembered, insinuated that the “institution,” as worked 
by Portugal, preserves the native from the sins of sloth and of 
overworking his womenfolk. It is a charming picture as 
painted by the Foreign Office and Mr. Acland, but we fear 
the Anti-Slavery Society may have something to say on the 
subject which will make the colours run. 


The police authorities at Belfast appear to have been much 
disturbed by discovering large cases containing rifles and 
bayonets which were landed from a steamer from Manchester 
on Tuesday. The cases, according to the Times, were con- 
signed “to order,” and were described as containing “ electrical 
plant.” The 7imes adds that the cases have not been officially 
seized, but it is understood they are being detained owing to 
nisdescription and misdirection to await the arrival of the con- 
signee toclaim them. “In all probability nobody will make a 
claim for the cases, now that it has become known that they 
have been detained.” The cases are said to contain some 
five hundred rifles in all. It has been stated that they were 
purposely allowed to fall into the hands of the police in order 
to impress the Government with the seriousness of the Ulster 
movement. That, of course, is nonsense. The Ulstermen 
know perfectly well already that the Government is fully 
aware of the seriousness of the situation. Nobody who knows 
anything about the intentions of Ulster will be in the least 
surprised at the incident. It is the curious result of a policy 
which is to bring peace and goodwill to the whole of Ireland! 


Colley Hill was thrown open to the public last Saturday in 
a graceful ceremony, which included an admirable speech by 
Lord Curzon on the need of preserving the beauties of English 
scenery. The platform was set at the very edge of the noble 
down, and below there stretched like a great green carpet the 
chequer-work of the Weald of Surrey and Sussex. Owing 
to the precipitous nature of the hillside at this point, a pre- 
cipitousness such as one hardly sees on grass slopes except 
in lower Switzerland and the Italian Lakes, the view from 
Colley Hill is very much like that which is seen by the airmen 
as they fly across the green earth. The National Trust is to 
be heartily congratulated upon having secured this splendid 
natural landscape to add to their glorious gallery of natural 
pictures. It remains to add that the pageant of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims was exceedingly well done. Reigate appears to have 








an unlimited supply of ladies who can feel perfectly comfortable 
on the top of a horse in gorgeous mediaeval costumes. Such 
self-possession is no common gift. The trainer and producer 
of the procession earned the warmest congratulations. 


We are surprised to note that the Daily Chronicle has made 
no comment on, and given no explanation in regard to, the 
letter contributed to our columns last week by Mr. Parker, 
dealing with the insertion of editorial matter in certain signed 
articles by Mr. Max Pemberton. We should have thought the 
matter was of sufficient interest and importance for comment, 
and that so well-known a journalist as Mr. Parker, the shooting 
editor of the Field, had a right to serious attention. We 
suggest that the subject is one that might be well taken up 
and discussed by the Institute of Journalists—a body which 
we note is this year presided over by Mr. Donald, the editor 
and manager of the Daily Chronicle. 


Nothing is more remarkable at the present moment than 
the way in which the anti-Unionist newspapers are quayrelling 
with each other. This is how the New Statesman, which we 
may remind our readers is the organ of Mr. and Mrs. Webb— 
certainly not Unionists or Conservatives—speaks of the 
Westminster Gazette :— 

“It is not surprising, under all the circumstances, that the 

Ministerial press should be devoting itself with renewed energy 
to the task of singing the praises of Mr. Lloyd George’s Act; but 
the forms which some of these panegyrics take are rather start- 
ling. The Westminster Gazette, for example, published the other 
day a ‘Special’ which amounted in effect to a mere advertise- 
ment of the Prudential Company: and dealt solely with the 
wonderful demand created by the Act for more or less unskilled 
clerical labour. We should have thought that the thousands, or 
rather tens of thousands, of clerks for whom it has made work 
would have been the very last feature of the Act upon which its 
admirers would desire to dwell.” 
There is certainly no love lost between the various shades of 
Socialists and Radicals. The matter chiefly interests us, 
however, as a symptom. Such internecine quarrels always 
precede the break-up of a Government or a party débdele. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of Lord 
Rendel, which took place in London on Tuesday. Though 
during the last fifteen years Lord Rendel had retired from 
public life, he at one time exercised a very considerable 
influence in politics. He was the first Parliamentary 
leader of the Welsh Liberal Party, a position to which, on 
his resignation, Mr. Lloyd George succeeded. He was also 
an intimate friend of Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal 
chief spent many months in his house at Cannes. Lord 
Rendel was a man of very great ability, and the firm of 
Armstrong owed not a little of its success to his prudence 
and good sense. It would be difficult to find a better or more 
honourable business record than that of Lord Rendel. 





Mr. Owen Seaman, in his admirable paper at the Royal 
Institution on Friday week, successfully vindicated the claim 
of “ Parody” to possess not only real literary value, but in 
its highest form to be regarded as a department of pure 
criticism. Even in its lowest form—that of verbal distortion 
—it had been practised by the best masters of theart. A 
higher stage was reached when the parodist attempted the 
imitation of an author's literary methods, as in Calverley’s 
“The Cock and the Bull,” after Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book”; while in its highest development parody went 
beyond the imitation of a single poem or book, and sought 
to reproduce the abiding qualities of a writer's style of speech 
and thought. One of the greatest difficulties of the parodist 
was the choice of a right subject. ‘“ Ridicule was an essential 
of parody, and not every kind of work was a fit object for 
ridicule. Reverence might seem a strange quality to require 
of a parodist; yet it was an instinct with the best of them.” 
Mr. Seaman observed that perhaps the very highest test of a 
parody was that its merits should be acknowledged by the 
victim. This, we believe, was the case with Jean Ingelow and 
Calverley, and it had been the agreeable experience of Mr. 
Seaman to win a similar commendation from the late 
Mr. W. E. Henley. On the whole we are much more 
inclined to side with Mr. Seaman in his reasoned defence of 
legitimate parody than with George Eliot in her pessimistic 
tirade against it in “ Theophrastus Such.” 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 73}—Friday weck 74j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 


W* had strong hopes last week that the conclusion of 
peace between Turkey and the Allies was a presage 
that peace would also be kept among the Allies themselves. 
The events of the week have strongly confirmed us in this 
optimistic view, and we feel now a reasonable assurance 
that for the present at any rate there is no danger of any 
one of the Allies flying to arms to vindicate her special 
interests. There will be a great deal of grumbling and a 
great many hard words, a great many threats, and a great 
deal of general anxiety, especially for the financiers of 
Europe, but in the end peace will be maintained, and it 
will be maintained for the best of reasons. In the last 
resort, peace is for the moment the interest of every one of 
the Powers. It may be said that in spite of this war may 
come, and no doubt it may, for we fully admit that peace is 
almost always the true interest of all States, and yet how 
often wars break out! In the existing situation, however, 
if we look a little more closely, we shall see that there are 
many safeguards to prevent an actual outbreak. In the 
first place, we are convinced that every one of the Balkan 
statesmen, though each is, of course, fiercely anxious to 
get the better of his rivals in the interests of his own 
country, recognizes that war would be an untold calamity. 
The danger, of course, is that in spite of that the states- 
men in question, to save themselves or their particular 
parties, or we had almost said their heads, from an angry 
populace, may be forced into a war which they feel would 
probably be as disastrous to their own nations as to their 
antagonists. Happily the statesmen, if things come to 
such a pitch, have got a good many resources, or 
as it were buttresses, against popular madness. In the 
first place, in case of an absolute deadlock they have 
always got before them the possibility of invoking Russian 
arbitration. For various reasons it would be extremely 
difficult for any one of the Powers to refuse arbitration by 
Russia if it were proposed by the others. Each and all of 
them are under obligations to Russia, and the population 
of Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, or Greece, whichever it 
might be, however enraged, would find it impossible to over- 
throw a Minister merely because he had assented to asking 
Russia to settle a frontier line. No doubt the Russians might 
well be excused if they shrank from such an arbitrament, 
but we must remember that for them too it would be 
very difficult to refuse the réle of arbitrator if, as would 
be the case, they were ultimately asked by all the parties 
concerned. But even if for any reason the resort to 
Russian arbitration in the case of a deadlock were to prove 
impossible, there still remains the Concert of Europe. 
Arbitration in that case could not be refused, for the very 
good reason that it would probably in the last resort be 
imposed by the Great Powers. Naturally enough, and in 
all probability rightly, the Great Powers are not at the 
present stage of affairs going to hector and tell the Balkan 
Allies that they must not exercise that most enjoyable of 
all the rights of Sovereign States, the right to punch each 
other’s heads. He who would deny that right prematurely 
to a Balkan Power not very long emerged from a state of 
vassalage would be in danger of being regarded as a kill- 
joy. But though the Powers at present say nothing about 
insisting upon peace or being determined that they will 
not allow another war in the Balkans, we can hardly 
doubt that if the armies are on the point of coming into 
collision they would step in, and say that any State proved 
in their judgment to be acting unreasonably must be 
forcibly reminded of its duty to the civilized world. 

It is not for us to attempt to do what the greatest and 
best-informed of European statesmen shrink from doing, 
that is, suggest a partition of Macedonia which will 
be fair to all parties. Newspaper people are believed to 
have cheek enough for almost anything, but such a notion 
suggests a cheek beyond even the dreams of journalism. 
But though we are not going to attempt such a task, we 
cannot help thinking that when the frontier line is finally 
drawn, as we believe it will be, by statesmen and not by 
soldiers, it will be found that Greece and Servia will be 
in touch and that a piece of Bulgaria will not be wedged 
between the two most “allied” of the Allies. We know, 
of course, that it is exceedingly difficult to draw a frontier 











line which will accomplish this without, as the Bulgarians 
would say, robbing them of that to which they are entitled 
not only morally and ethnologically, but also under the 
secret treaty. At the same time, it is inherently unreason- 
able that Servia should be barred from her natural access 
to the Aigean by a wedge of Bulgarian territory. An 
inland Power like Servia might make arrangements with 
one Power for railway facilities to the open water. If, 
however, her route has to pass over the frontiers of two 
Powers, one of which is specially inclined to be hostile, such 
access to the sea would become a mockery. ‘To be specific, 
Servia wishes to reach the port of Salonicu with the least 
possible amount of friction, and to do this she may reason- 
ably ask that a spearhead of Bulgarian territory shall not 
be thrust into her side. No doubt it is much easier to say 
this in the abstract than to carry it out in the concrete, 
A glance at a shaded map of Macedonia showing the way 
in which the mountains and valleys run will quickly 
indicate what we mean. However, these, though difficult 
problems, are, we believe, not beyond all solution. We 
must always keep in mind one very important con- 
sideration. The Great Powers, since they are forced to 
join in the delimitation between Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
are also forced to draw the Albanian frontiers, will in the 
last resort be obliged to see that the new frontiers between 
Bulgaria and Servia, Bulgaria and Greece, and Greece and 
Servia are well and truly delimited, and are capable of 
proving the foundation of a lasting peace. Very likely in 
any case they will not prove permanent frontiers, but at 
any rate there ought to be a possibility of permanence 
in them, and not an impossibility. But such an impossi- 
bility is only too likely to be the result if the Allies ara 
left entirely to themselves in the matter of frontier-drawing. 

We note with interest the suggestion made by the 
Sofia correspondent of the Times that the meeting 
between the four Prime Ministers of the Allied States, 
which it is hoped will take piace at once, shall be held not 
at Salonica, the capital of Macedonia, but in the peaceful 
seclusion of Mount Athos, “ where they would meet on 
neutral ground, and each, if he wished, might find 
abode in a monastery of his own nationality. Tho 
tranquil atmosphere of the holy mountain would be 
conducive to a peaceful frame of mind which the pro- 
fane crowd of noisy politicians, inquisitive journalists, 
and bellicose militaires would vainly endeavour to dis- 
turb, even if admitted within the sacred precincts.” 
Apart from the mediaeval charm of such a proposal wa 
welcome it as a suggestion of no small practical import- 
ance. Mount Athos, it is already arranged, will become 
a kind of holy buffer State, and therefore it is most 
appropriate that it should begin its career by playing the 
peaceful réle indicated in the words just quoted. The 
monks, we hope, may be trusted not to fight among them- 
selves, on the Tibetan model. They are, we believe, for 
the most part very pious and genial communities, and 
there is little or no danger of any one of their religious 
citadels, abodes which fit Tacitus’s description of the 
Mount of Zion, templum et arz, being carried by a religious 
escalade. ‘“ The Peace of Mount Athos ”—that is a title 
which we trust may soon be given to the Balkan settle- 
ment. 





THE LIBERAL BISHOPS AND THE “NATION.” 


E do not wonder that the Liberal Party is so hostile 

to the Establishment of the Church. A principle 

must be judged by its consequences, and if we shared the 
Nation’s opinions upon this point we should be as ardent 
Liberationists as its conductors. In last Saturday’s number 
we are favoured with a vivid picture of the degrading 
results to which the present relation between the State and 
the Church must lead if the officers of the Church do the 
work for which they are appointed. In all cases of secular 
promotion the claim of the Prime Minister on the man 
whom he has promoted to a permanent office is supposed 
to end with the nomination. A judge does not consult the 
Minister who has raised him to the bench as to the way in 
which he shall decide the suits that come before him. The 
permanent head of a Department doesnot in casesof difficulty 
go for directions to the particular Minister who put him 
into the place. His responsibility is to the Public Service, 
not to the man to whom he owes his promotion, and in his 
management of his proper business he does not stop to 
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Dr. Pollock, Bishop of Norwich, £4,000 and a palace ; 
Dr. Burge, Bishop of Southwark, £3,000 and a palace ; 

idge , Bishop of Salisbury, £4,500 and a palace ; 
Dr. Straton, Bishop of Newcastle, £3,000 and a palace ; 
Dr. Drury, Bishop of Ripon, £4,000 and a palace ; 
Dr. Fee Eo Bishop of Sodor and Man, £2,000 and a palace; 
Dr. Russell Wakefield, Bishop of Birmingham, £3,000 and a palace ; 
Dr. Kempthorne, yy 7" of Lichfield, £4,500 and a palace ; 
Dr. Burrows, Bishop of Truro, £3,000 and a palace.” 





SCOTTISH HOME RULE. 

E debate on the Scottish Home Rule Bill last week 

would hardly have been worth notice at all but for 
the illuminating speech of Mr. Balfour, who once again 
showed his pre-eminence as a parliamentary debater. The 
appearance of this Bill is an illustration of the power 
which phrases possess over the average man. The phrase 
“Home Rule” is taking. We all want to govern our own 
homes. And if it can be plausibly represented that any 
portion of the kingdom does not possess this elementary 
liberty it is easy to work up an agitation for something 
called Home Rule. In the case of Ireland, of course, other 
considerations apply. The Home Rule movement there is 
in its origin a purely Nationalist movement, based not 
upon any desire for extended local self-government, but 
upon a traditional antipathy to the English nation. Itisa 
mere accident that the term ‘“‘ Home Rule” should be applied 
to two conceptions so totally different as the Irish demand 
for the establishment of an anti-English nation, and the 
Scottish tentative proposals for some glorified form of 
local self-government. 

Let us take the Scottish case exclusively, for it is a case 
which appeals to the English sense of fair-play, and which 
obviously is not limited to Scotland, but applies equally 
to every other portion of Great Britain. As we have 
frequently urged in these columns, our present system 
of local government is most unsatisfactory. The areas 
are in many cases far too small, while in almost every 
case the professed liberty of local government is in 
awe overridden by a rigid bureaucracy enthroned at 
Vhitehall. It is hardly too much to say that half the 
things which local authorities now do are done not of 
their own free will, but under parliamentary compulsion 
and subject to regulations laid down by the Local 
Government Board or by the Board of Education. This 
is not local self-government in any sense; it is merely a 
form of delegated authority. Therefore if we are to 
establish real self-government we must in some way or 
another recast our present system. The Scottish Radicals, 
influenced by Irish example, have adopted the idea of a 
national parliament in Edinburgh. From every point of 
view that idea is undesirable. It is certainly not to the 
interest of Scottish people to emphasize their separate 
nationality. Scotland is a very little country, witha popu- 
lation of barely four millions, which is now stationary or 
even declining. The real strength of the United Kingdom 
resides in England, and if Scotsmen propose to take up 
an aggressively Scottish attitude it is within the bounds of 
possibility that the long-suffering Englishman may in the 
last resort retaliate by refusing to admit Scotsmen to any 
share in the government of England. At the present 
moment England is in the position of providing a large 
population for Scotsmen to govern, and it is Scotsmen who 
would lose if England refused to submit any longer to this 
arrangement. 

The second objection is that directly it is proposed to 
establish any kind of separate national government in 
Scotland financial difficulties of a most acute kind arise. 
This is already patent in the case of Ireland, where the 
present Government, departing from the principles laid 
down by Mr. Gladstone that Ireland ought to contribute to 
the common expenditure of the Empire, proposes to relieve 
Ireland from all such contribution, and, in addition, to 
contribute out of English pockets £2,000,000 a year for 
purely Irish purposes. ‘The financial proposals of the 
Scottish Bill are less clearly defined, but apparently here 
also it is proposed that the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom, which means practically the English taxpayer, 
is to contribute to Scottish expenditure. Our Scottish 
friends might pause to ask how this principle is to be carried 
into effect if England also is to be given Home Rule! 

This, however, is only the first of the financial difficulties 
that arise. A whole series follow, for if Ireland and 
Scotland are to have separate national governments they 
must have separate sources of national revenue, and at 
once we are faced with the difficulty of deciding what 





those sources should be. Ireland claims the right to levy 
her own customs duties. Will Scotland make the same 
claim when the question of Scottish Home Rule becomes 
more actual, if ever it does, than it is at present? And 
if so, are we to establish a customs line along the Roman 
Wall, with an army of watchers to prevent smuggling 2 
The Post Office, as we have already seen in Ireland, raises 
a question of similar difficulty. The immense practical 
advantage of unifying such services as these is in danger 
of being destroyed directly we adopt the conception of 
separate national governments within the United Kingdom, 

A third point to which too little attention has hitherto 
been paid in connexion with Irish Home Rule is the 
question of industrial legislation. On no question has 
working-class opinion been more clearly expressed than on 
the desirability of widening the area of industrial legisla- 
tion so as to secure as far as possible a uniform standard 
in all competing countries. For many years past the 
Labour Parties in this and in Continental countries have 
been advocating uniform industrial legislation. Yet it is 
now apparently proposed to give to a Scottish Parliament, 
as well as to an Irish Parliament, power to make separate 
factory laws, and presumably also separate laws with 
regard to workmen’s insurance and employers’ liability for 
accident. It is amusing that such proposals should be 
made at the very moment when there is a growing move- 
ment among the insured classes to demand the abolition of 
the separate insurance commissions set up in the different 
portions of the United Kingdom. This breaking up of 
the unity of Mr. Lloyd George’s insurance scheme was 
obviously inspired by the desire to play down to the 
Nationalist feeling existing in Ireland and advocated in 
Scotland. It has resulted in an extraordinary complication 
of accounts and in a great many practical disadvantages, 
against which the friendly societies and trade unions are 
vigorously protesting. It is interesting to note that 
while Liberal politicians are doing their best to encourage 
this Nationalist idea, trade unionists, with a truer instinct, 
steadily insist that their organizations must embrace tho 
whole United Kingdom. From a somewhat similar point 
of view we find a distinct demand at the present time 
among farmers for uniformity of regulation in matters 
affecting their industry. The need for such uniformity 
was very greatly felt at the time of the recent outbreak 
of cattle disease in Ireland, when the Irish Board of 
Agriculture found itself at daggers drawn with the English 
Board over the question of what regulations should be 
made with regard to the movement of Irish cattle. 

The truth of the matter is that the United Kingdom is a 
very small country, and that for many, if not most, of the 
purposes of government unity of administration is from 
every point of view desirable. It follows that we need 
only one national government for the narrow area of these 
islands. Allthat we have to consider is what subordinate 
fanctions of government can be dealt with advantageously 
by local bodies, and what is the best machinery for dealing 
with them. To answer the question in detail would occupy 
a volume, but we can in a very few sentences lay down the 
principles which we think ought to guide the answer. 
First, it is not necessary or desirable that the unit of local 
self-government should be the same for all purposes. The 
parish council can very well deal with the lighting of the 
parish roads, but it is a very unsuitable body for the 
organization and control of education. The second point 
is that problems of local government depend upon problems 
of local finance, and until we have devised a satisfactory 
system of local taxation we cannot obtain a really satis- 
factory system of local government. As long as the 
localities are content to rely for the balancing of their 
budgets upon grants from the national exchequer, so long 
must they forgo the real power of self-government. 

This brings us to a point often urged in these columns, 
namely, the importance of working out some system of 
local income-tax which would make local authorities less 
dependent upon the unpopular and unsatisfactory system 
of rating, and at the same time less dependent on, if not 
entirely independent of, grants from the central authority. 
As soon as this has been done, it will be possible to 
re-allocate local government functions, possibly creating 
large areas for dealing with such questions as education, 
while leaving small areas in control of such purely local 
matters as the maintenance of by-roads and the removal of 


rubbish, 
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THE ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
No. II.—THE LIBERAL PRESS. 


HE organized hypocrisy of the Liberal Govern- 
T ment and the Liberal Party is well exemplified in 
the Liberal press. Indeed it is hardly too much to say 
that there it bas reached its zenith. Our first example is 
one with which our readers are only too familiar, i.e., 
that portion of the Liberal press controlled until very 
recently, if not actually at the moment, by certain mem- 
bers of the Cadbury and Rowntree families—the Daily 
News and the Star newspapers, now possessed by one 
company and, so far as we understand, run as one busi- 
ness concern. [The Star's imprint describes it as “ Printed 
and published by the Daily News, Ltd.”] We may remind 
our readers once again how Mr. George Cadbury in the 
Sunday at Home, in the year 1909, made the following 


statement :— 

“<« But I put betting on quite another basis,’ he continued, ‘for I 
am faced with the undoubted fact that millions of good Christian 
people, of whose Christianity there can be no doubt, think it right to 
take strong drink in moderation, but I never heard of an earnest 
Christian worker who indulged in betting. Therefore under careful 
restrictions it may be well to supply drink. I would rather they 
could procure it in Bournville for consumption at home than they 
should go to some vice-ridden drink shop outside; but I would 
make no compromise on betting. As you know, I make the exclusion 
of betting forecasts from its columns a condition of my connexion 
with the Daily News.’” [Interview with Mr. George Cadbury in 
the Sunday at Home.]} 


Next note that the following advertisement of the Daily 
News appeared in the Quiver (December 1906) :— 
A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


Anything that affects the well-being It increases year by year. 
of the Home is essentially a Woman's The curse ot Betting would die but 
Question. for the publicity afforded by the Press 
Itis the duty and the pleasure ofthe of Great Britain. 
Mother to guard her Home against the There are thousands of persons who 
admission of everything that is evil. do not believe in Betting and Horse- 
And she does this fearlessly. racing, and who yet bring home news- 
But there is one form of evil, chiefly papers which live largely on Turf 
affecting the welfare of the young intelligence. 
people, which finds its way into most They do it without thinking of the 
families without let or hindrance. temptation which they are thus plac- 
That is the evil of Bettingand Horse- ing in the hands of the rising genera- 
racing—an evil which is destroying tion. 
thousands of our young people every 
year. 
. The proceedings of any Police Court 
rove the truth of this statement, and 
Magistrates confirm it. 
No Section of Society is free from it. 


Will you allow this temptation to enter 
your house? 

Remember this great risk may be 
avoided by buying “ Tur Darry News,” 
which does not contain one line of 
Betting or Horse-racing news. 


What came of these statements? Some very strange 
things. ‘An earnest Christian worker,” if he did not 
indulge in betting, indulged in helping to persuade others 
to bet by supplying them with betting tips, and “ made 
a compromise on betting” when the Daily News Company 
became one of the principal shareholders in the Star. 
After reading the words quoted above one would have 
sworn that whatever else happened there was one thing 
which could never happen. Mr. George Cadbury would 
never be concerned in purchasing and maintaining a paper 
like the Star. Yet that did happen. 

Though for ourselves we think betting does an immense 
deal of harm to the working classes, and want to see our 
national policy of discouraging public gaming carried to 
its proper and reasonable conclusion by forbidding news- 
papers to turn themselves into gaming tables, we can quite 
understand the point of view of those people, and they are 
of course many, who say that there is no harm in betting, or, 
at any rate, that it is socertain that men will bet or gamble 
upon something that there is no objection to providing 
them with facilities for doing so in a particular direction. 
In a word, there are plenty of people who say: “ If a man 
wants to bet he will bet, and why should not we help him 
to his amusement by giving him honest tips? As long as 
we do not lend ourselves to swindles we have as good a 
right to give betting forecasts as advice to investors on 
the Stock Exchange.” That is not our attitude, but it 
may be, we admit, a perfectly honest attitude, and we have 
no quarrel on the ground of hypocrisy with the “ men of 
the world” newspapers which act upon it and make 
no pious pretensions as regards “the terrible vice of 
gambling.” We say, however, that this “man of the 
world” attitude is one which cannot possibly be held by 
those who take what we may call the “Cadbury ”’ view of 
betting and of the publication of “ betting forecasts ’—a 
view publicly announced by the Daily News and never 

since repudiated. 

To continue our narrative, Mr. George Cadbury, in 
Spite of the advertisement in the Quiver, and in spite 
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of his interview in the Sunday at Home, purchased, 
through the Daily News, a considerable interest in the 
Star and Morning Leader, both of which papers gave 
“betting forecasts.” What was the exact financial 
position it is difficult to say, but at any rate the Daily 
News, at that time Mr. George Cadbury's paper, as a com- 
pany acquired a large holding in the Morning Leader and 
Star Company and so did several other persons con- 
nected with the Daily News. Now comes what seems 
even more incredible. A body called the “ Joseph Rown- 
tree Social Service Trust ” acquired also a number of shares 
in the Morning Leader and Star Company. What is the 
exact nature of the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust 
we do not know, but we think we are right in assuming that 
it consists of a fund set apart by a member or members of 
the Rowntree family for helping their fellow-men and “ the 
cause of humanity.” In any case this part of the Trust fund 
ended in a very remarkable piece of social service—that 
which is accomplished by setting clerks, artisans, labourers, 
men-servants, and all the happy-go-lucky floating popula- 
tion of the London streets betting on “Captain Coe’s” “ tips” 
and “naps.” Whether the member of the Rowntree family 
who, in his book on the poor of York, wrote that he con- 
sidered that betting on horse races did more to impoverish 
and so injure the social condition of the people even than 
the consumption of alcohol had any share in producing 
this astounding result we do not know, but we think 
we may feel pretty sure that all the members of the 
Rowntree family would in the abstract agree with that dis- 
tinguished relative in this view of the situation. Anyway, 
the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust put its money, as 
it were, on “ Captain Coe’s ” tip for the Humanity Stakes. 
“Pack up all you’ve got and bundle the lot on -—.” 
This was one of “Captain Coe’s” poetical incentives to 
his readers to go a header on a particular horse, and it was 
apparently in this spirit that the trustees acted. 

When we first called attention to the astonishing position 
that the Daily News, Mr. George Cadbury, and the 
Rowntree Trust occupied owing to their connexion with the 
Star and “ Captain Coe,” and described how they were in 
effect speaking with two voices, a morning voice to condemn 
betting absolutely, and an evening voice to oe 
“betting forecasts,” and to incite poor men to think that 
they could make money by following tips, a great many 
different forms of defence were put forward by the friends 
of the Cadbury and Rowntree families, but none of them 
directly by the Daily News or Mr. George Cadbury. Ulti- 
mately, however, and after, to his very great credit, Sir 
Edward Fry, the distinguished Quaker and ex-Lord 
Justice, had described the situation in its true terms, a sort 
of official reply was made on behalf of Mr. George Cadbury. 
We think we shall not be doing this official defence any 
injustice when we say that it amounted to this, that the 
persons accused declared that they could see no harm 
whatever in what they had done, and that they meant to 
stick to their guns. We might have been excused for think- 
ing that we had here reached bottom. We were mistaken, 
however. There was yet another step required to complete 
the full tale of journalistic organized hypocrisy. A year 
ago the Morning Leader and the Star were absorbed by 
the Daily News. Here, again, it is difficult to follow the 
exact financial development, but the Morning Leader ceased 
to exist and the Daily News became the Daily News and 
Leader, while the Star, which we take it is now owned as 
well as printed and published by the new Daily News, Ltd., 
continued its gay career as the propagator of betting 
forecasts. 

In casting up the moral account it might perhaps be 
thought that at any rate there was something to the 
good achieved by these transactions. The Morning 
Leader, which had always given betting forecasts and tips, 
ceased to exist, and therefore there was one tipster 
the less. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to take 
this optimistic view of the moral situation, for note what 
had happened to the Daily News in the meantime. 
Incredible as it may seem, the Daily News abandoned its 
old plan of having nothing whatever to do with racing 
news, and, in spite of such statements as that of the 
Quiver advertisement, took to giving racing information ! 

We must add that after this article was written we 
received from the editor of the Daily News a letter given 
elsewhere, which contains the statement that Mr. George 
Cadbury severed his connexion with the Daily News 
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eighteen months ago. Is this an exact date, we wonder, or 
only around number? The severance, however, in any case, 
is such recent history that it in no way renders invalid either 
our narrative of the facts connected with the Star and 
Daily News or our deductions therefrom. Note, too, that 
the editor of the Daily News does not say that his paper 
has altered its policy as regards “ betting forecasts,” nor 
does he in any way repudiate Mr. George Cadbury’s views. 
Yet, in the context, he would certainly have done this did 
he desire that it should be considered that the Daily News 
had changed its attitude, and must now be considered to 
hold the “man of the world,” not the Cadbury, view of 
betting. 

We need not, however, go into any further detail in 
regard to the moral situation. The facts are amply 
sufficient to show that we are not exaggerating when we 
say that the history of the Daily News, the Star, and 
Mr. George Cadbury affords a capital example of that 
organized hypocrisy of which we have accused latter-day 
Liberalism. 

What has made the thing worse is that the rest of 
the Liberal press have utterly failed in its duty in regard to 
what we must describe as the scandal of the Star and the 
Daily News. Though many Liberal papers have attempted 
to defend the action of the proprietors of the Daily News 
and of the Star, not one, as far as we know, has publicly 
condemned such action. They have been content to pass by 
this example of organized hypocrisy without a word of blame. 

We have no desire to rest our accusation that the 
Liberal press have so largely become an organized hypo- 
crisy upon a single instance. Unfortunately the record 
of the Fiberal press in regard to the Marconi scandal is 
as bad as in the matter of the Daily News and the Star. 
Look at the facts. In 1900 the Star and the Morning 
Leader began a campaign against Mr. Chamberlain because 
he and certain members of his family had not shown, as 
they declared, sufficient delicacy and discretion in the 
matter of their investments, and in this attack they were 
supported with various degrees of intensity by practically 
the whole of the Liberal press. The Spectator, though a 
warm supporter and admirer of Mr. Chamberlain, felt it 
its duty, while entirely exonerating Mr. Chamberlain 
and his family from any charge of dishonour, to say that 
they had not been discreet in the matter, and that though 
their personal conduct was above the slightest suspicion of 
corruption, they had set what might prove to be a most 
dangerous precedent. The Liberal press were good enough 
to praise the Spectator for its action in 1900,and in no 
measured terms. Now a position roughly analogous has 
arisen, and on their own showing the Liberal Ministers 
concerned have set an infinitely worse example and created 
an infinitely worse precedent. Yet what has happened ? 
Not only has the Liberal press refused to condemn 
Liberal Ministers on the principles upon which they con- 
demned Mr. Chamberlain, but they have actually gone so far 
as to insist that the Ministers concerned have not done 
anything which in the very slightest degree derogates from 
their high office, or is in the least unbecoming Ministers 
of the Crown. They have declared again and again that 
neither the Attorney-General nor the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer need be the least sorry or ashamed for their 
Stock Exchange transactions, and have denounced the 
Unionists in unmeasured terms for having dared 
to call attention to their action. The Spectator has 
indeed incurred their special fury for its “vile in- 
sinuations.” Now that the persons involved are Liberal 
Ministers and not Unionist Ministers, the Spectator is 
denounced for its miserable partisanship and for its 
daring to talk about delicacy and discretion to “high 
Ministers.” With the words of Liberal Ministers in the 
debate of 1900, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, and, what 
is still worse, with their own biting editorial comments 
on that debate and their harsh censures of Mr. Chamberlain 
staring them in the face, Liberal newspapers have not had 
the courage, the consistency, nay, the common honesty, 
to say a word in condemnation or reproof of the want of 
delicacy and discretion shown by Lord Murray, Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Attorney-General in their dealings in 
American Marconis. With an impudence which is magni- 
ficent in its brazen boldness, they have in effect taken up 
the position that things which are highly unbecoming when 
done by Unionist Ministers are perfectly justifiable when 
done by their own side, 





If the attitude of the Liberal press in regard to the 
Marconi business is not an example of organized hypocrisy in 
the political world—we have no complaint to make avainst 
the Liberal press except on its political and party side— 
we do not know where to find it. We must hasten to add 
that there is one exception in the Liberal press, and as far 
as we know there is only one. To his very great credit, 
Mr. Massingham of the Nation has had the courage to let 
men see that in his opinion, at any rate, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Attorney-General did not act in a 
way becoming Ministers of the Crown when they entered 
upon their Stock Exchange transactions last year, and 
still more when they used language in the House of 
Commons last October which conveyed the impression that 
they had never had any dealings with Marconi shares in 
any portion of the habitable globe—to borrow Mr, 
Churchill’s indignant style. 








WORDSWORTH ON MILITARY POLICY. 
OME weeks ago we called attention to a very remarkable 
letter, or rather pamphlet in an epistolary form, by the 
poet Wordsworth, dealing with the military policy and position 
of England, which was published in the United Service Magazine 
for April. We thought that so interesting and penetrating a 
piece of criticism of public affairs, written by one who is 
generally considered the poet of gentleness and humility, 
though of course he was in fact the greatest and most conscious 
of patriots, would have attracted a great deal of attention. 
Curiously enough, however, the piquantcontrast of Wordsworth 
and war seems somehow to have escaped notice. We shall there- 
fore make noapology for returning to the letter and making from 
it ample quotations, for we feel sure that they will interest our 
readers. Among other things, the letter shows once more how 
unfair it is to suggest that Wordsworth in middle life becamo 
a pure reactionary, and that all his Liberal and popular views 
fell from him. As a matter of fact, the letter in question, 
though it has its militant side, is infused throughout with true 
Liberal principles, and with the belief, in which Wordsworth 
never faltered, that only through liberty could nations be great, 
In truth he never changed his opinions, but hated the tyrant 
whether he was a Bourbon, a Jacobin, ora Caesar. Because 
Bonaparte had the language of liberty on his lips, Wordsworth 
was not deceived, like so many of the Whigs, into thinking that 
his Empire stood for freedom. 

The letter, we may remind our readers, was written in the 
spring of 1811 (Grasmere, March 28th), and was addressed to 
Major Pasley, of the Engineers, who had just published his 
very remarkable essay on the “ Military Policy and Institu- 
tions of the British Empire,” a pamphlet which may be 
described as an anticipation of that philosophy of war 
which we find in the writings of Clausewitz. 

After a short passage full of grateful praise to the author 
of the essay, Wordsworth shows what are the two arguments 
upon which the letter principally rests: first, that a country 
can have no foundation for lasting greatness except in the 
character of its inhabitants; and, secondly, “that (therefore) 
the military power of France may by us be successfully 
resisted—and even overthrown.” 

“ Now, when I look at the condition of our country and comparo 
it with that of France ; and reflect upon the length of the time and 
the infinite combination of favourable circumstances which have 
been necessary to produce the laws, the regulations, the customs, 
the moral character, and the physical energy of all sorts through 
the means, and by aid of which, labour is carried on in this happy 
land; and when [ think of the wealth and population (concen- 
trated too in so small a space) which we must have at command 
for military purposes—I confess I have not much dread—looking 
either at war or peace, of any power which France—with respect 
to us—is likely to attain for years; and I may say for generations. 
Whatsoever may be the form of a government, its spirit at least 
must be mild and free, before speculation, trade, commerce, and 
manufactures can thrive under it; if these do not prosper in a 
State, it may extend its Empire to right and to left—and it will 
only carry poverty and desolation along with it, without being 
itself permanently enriched. You seem to take for granted that 
because the French revenue amounts to so much at present, it 
must continue to keep up to that height. This I conceive impos- 
sible unless the spirit of the government alters; which is not 
likely for many years. How comes it that we are enabled to keep, 
by sea and land, so many men in arms?—not by our foreign 
commerce, but by our domestic ingenuity, by our home labour, 
which with the aid of capital and the mechanic arts and establish- 
ments has enabled a few to produce so much as will maintain 
themselves and the hundreds of thousands of their countrymen 
whom they support in arms. If our foreign commerce wero 
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~secte Sestanged, I am told that not more than one-sixth of our 

trade would perish. The spirit of Bonaparte’s government—is 

and must continue to be—like that of the first conquerors of the 

new world, who went raving about for goid—gold! and for whose 

rapacious appetites the slow but mighty and sure returns of any 
other produce could have no claims, 

“The armies of France,” he continues, “have hitherto been 
maintained chiefly from the contributions raised upon the 
conquered countries—and from the plunder which the soldiers 
have been able to find. But that harvest is over.” Europe 
js drained almost dry, for “wherever his iron yoke is 
fixed the spirits of the people are broken”; there is no 
“security for capital,” and in consequence the accumulation 
of wealth has almost ceased. Then “what will avail him 
the command of the whole population of the Continent? 
Their bodies he may command; but their bodies cannot move 
without the inspiration of wealth.” 

But it is not in the end upon a question of mere economic 
superiority that Wordsworth bases his proud and splendid 
pretensions except in as far as that superiority is a proof of a 
liberal and mild spirit in the government of Great Britain. 
He is convinced that the English are superior in mind to their 
enemy, and it is upon this noble conviction that the fabric of 
his argument really rests. 

“In that intellectual superiority which I have maintained 
we possess over her, we should find means to build as many 
ships as she could build, and also could procure sailors 
toman them.” Let us then, he goes on, continue the war, 
and if we conduct it “ upon those principles of martial policy 
which you so admirably and nobly enforce, united with (or 
rather, bottomed upon) those notions of justice and right, and 
that knowledge of and reverence for the moral sentiments of 
mankind which in my Tract I attempted to portray and 
illustrate—the tide of military success would immediately 
turn in our favour... .” And here he again thanks 
Mr. Pasley for the “spiwit and beauty” with which he has 
throughout pursued his subject. But with one portion of the 
martial policy of Pasley Wordsworth was by no means in agree- 
ment. Pasley had been led astray by that “ Fata Morgana” of 
mediaeval policy, the desire of “conquest permanently estab- 
lished upon the Continent.” Wordsworth, with his habitual 
sanity, was not to be ensnared by such a vision, though, the 
reader will probably be amused to hear, he confesses, “ I 
should rejoice heartily to see a British army march from 
Calabria triumphantly to the heart of the Alps, and from 
Holland to the centre of Germany.” A very “carnal 
thought.” But he sees the true objection to such conquest. 
It would produce neither men nor money, and, he continues, 
the only thing which the security of our country demands 
is “a large, experienced, and seasoned army.” 

But here his dominant desire of moral good again shows 
itself. Though not desiring conquest for the material benefit 
of Great Britain, he renounces the idea with reluctance, for 
the sake of “those unhappy nations whom we should rescue, 
and whose prosperity would be reflected back on ourselves.” 
It is in the end upon the moral qualities of these nations that 
the fate of Europe depends. “ Holding these notions, it is 
natural—highly as I rate the importance of military power, and 
deeply as I feel its necessity for the protection of every 

excellence and virtue—that I should rest my hopes with 
respect to the emancipation of Europe, more upon moral 
influences and the wishes and opinions of the people of the 
respective nations than you appear todo. As I have written 
in my pamphet ‘On the moral qualities must its salvation 
ultimately depend. Something higher than military excellence 
must be taught, as higher; something more fundamental, as 
more fundamental.’ ... You treat of conquest as if conquest 
could in iteelf—nukedly and abstractedly considered—confer 
rights.” 

But no such right can by the common laws of morality be 
maintained unless the conquest can be proved to have 
been made of necessity, “because a great and noble nation 
like ours cannot prosper or exist without such posses- 
sion... . Admiring as Ido your scheme of martial policy, 
and agreeing with you that a British military power may, 
and that the present state of the world requires that it 
ought to be predominant in Italy and Germany and Spain— 
yet still I am afraid that you look with too much complacency 
upon conquest by British arms.” Wordsworth would rather 
see “ Spain, Italy, France, Germany formed into independent 








nations,” nor does he wish to reduce France further than might 
be necessary to that end. He does not, above all things, desire 
absolute British supremacy. “ Woe be to that country whose 
military power is irresistible.” . .. “ Universal triumph and 
absolute security soon betray a State into abandonment of 
that discipline, civil and military, by which its victories 
were secured. If the time should ever come when this 
island should have no more formidable enemies by land 
than it has at this moment by sea, the extinction of 
all that it previously contained of good and great would 
soon follow. ...My prayer as a patriot is—that we may 
always have somewhere or other enemies capable of resisting 
us, and keeping us at arm’slength.” He desires a new balance 
of power in Europe. “ Military policy merely will not perform 
all that is needful (to preserve a nation from foreign or domestio 
oppression) nor mere military virtues.” If Europe is to regain 
her freedom it will be through that quality which preserved 
Rome against the attacks of Carthage, “civil fortitude.” 
Surely not even Burke ever wrote words more inspired with 
moral and political wisdom than these. They are indeed the 
“lively oracles of God.” 

The letter ends with a passage of noble eloquence which we 
must give verbatim :— 

“The reception which the senate gave to Terentius Varro after 
the battle of Cannae is the sublimest event in human history. What 
a contrast to the Austrian government after the battle at Wagram! 
England requires, as you have shown so eloquently and ably, a 
new system of martial policy; but England, as well as the rest of 
Europe, [requires] what is more difficult to give it—a new course 
of education, a higher tone of moral feeling, more of the grandeur 
of the imaginative faculties, and less of the petty precession of the 
unfeeling and purblind understanding, that would manage the 
concerns of nations in the same calculation with which it would 
set about building a house. Nowa State ought to be governed 
(at least in these times)—the labours of the statesman ought to 
advance—upon the calculations and from the impulses similar to 
those which give motion to the hands of a great artist when he is 
preparing a great picture, or of a — poet when he is deter- 
mining the proportions and march of a poem. Much is to be done 
by rule; the great outline is previously to be conceived in dis- 
tinctness; but the consummation of the work must be trusted 
to resources that are not tangible—though known to exist 
Much as I admire the political sagacity displayed in your work 
I respect you still more for the lofty spirit that supports it, for the 
animation and courage with which it is replete, for the contempt 
—in a just cause—of death and danger with which it is ennobled, 
for its heroic confidence in the valour of your countrymen, 
and the absolute determination which it everywhere expresses, to 
maintain on all points the honour of the soldier’s profession, and 
that of the noble nation of which you area member; . . . and, 
therefore, more than for any other cause, do I congratulate my 
country on the appearance of a book, which, resting on these points 
—our national safety upon the purity of our national character— 
will (I trust) help materially to make us, at the same time, a more 
powerful and a more high-minded nation.—Affectionately yours, 

W. Woxrpswortu.” 

Happy country to possess at once a soldier and a poet who 
could face the perils of the year before Moscow with such 
stout hearts and such understanding minds! It was because 
their greatness of soul truly represented their countrymen 
that England came unscathed through the awful ordeal of 


the Great War. 





THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 

MARCEL PREVOST, the well-known French novelist, 
e has recently assailed the character of the many young 
Englishwomen who are employed as governesses in French 
families, and probably no one remains more astonished than 
the object of his attack. According to M. Prevost, the influence 
of young Englishwomen in forming the ideas of French girl- 
hood is by no means for good. The English spirit is too strong 
in them, and carries too much weight with its teaching; nor 
are the notions which are put into young French heads as a 
consequence the notions which Frenchmen wish to see there. 
This is the accusation, and worse; for there is a hint that 
in some cases those who are engaged in moulding French 
characters are women who have previously lost their own. 
Here is the strangest and the most unexpected indictment of 
all. If it can be looked upon as in any sense a challenge, let 

us see to what kind of an answer M. Prevost is entitled. 

In the first place, we may merely state the fact, which needs 
no proof, that the English girl who finds herself employment 
in teaching in a French or German or Russian or Austrian 
or any foreign family is the same girl who chooses to occupy 
herself in teaching in an English family; the same in hee 
attuinments of mind and body, in her outlook on life, in he« 
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standard of womanhood and manhood. In the next place, 
Jet us state roundly not merely our belief, but the plain fact, 
that she represents the finest type of Englishwoman, and that 
as such she commands, and will always receive, the respect 
and the homage of Englishmen wherever she goes. If 
M. Prevost asks for proof there, let him reflect on the 
reasons which cause a girl to face what must often be 
drudgery, and always must mean hard and exacting work. 
The chief desire of the great majority of English girls is to 
be able to do some good in the world. There will always be a 
small proportion, no doubt, whose ideas seem to be something 
else—to get the greatest possible amount of pleasure out of 
a London season, for instance. But these are numerically 
few, and even so we are certainly not going to condemn them 
or to speak of them as atype by themselves. Their oppor- 
tunities are different from those of other girls, but the type is 
probably very much the same; they revert when occasion makes 
a demand. Even in the hurry and rush of three months of a 
London summer they may sometimes come near to a know- 
ledge of a certain futility; now and then one escapes, and 
finds that she has always wanted to do and to be something 
else. But in a scale of wealth lower than hers, the natural 
instinct of English girlhood has free play. Free choice may 
not always be possible, but that, again, is a factor of environ- 
ment which may ennoble the choice that is at last taken. 
Given free play, however, the desire of the majority can be 
stated simply enough. The eldest sister begins with a practical 
demonstration in her treatment of her younger sister; she in 
her turn nurses and teaches her doll. Ten years later, both 
of them have probably decided that nursing as a profession is 
their purpose and ideal in life; and if there are not enough 
hospitals or patients to go round, or if parental authority 
does not look with enthusiasm on the necessities of pre- 
paratory training, there are other ideas which come side 
by side or are taken as next best. Perhaps next of all 
to nursing is teaching. It may be that questions of income 
and expenditure settle the choice, and certainly there is 
more to be earned quickly and readily by a beginner in 
teaching than in nursing. But the point throughout is the 
same, that it is not necessarily mere force of circumstances 
which urges a girl to the profession of teaching; it may be 
pure choice, and it is almost always a choice or an acceptance 
of what seems to be duty, with an ideal set in the girl's mind 
when she sets out on her way. 

And when we see her set out on her way, who is she? 
A very different person, we may decide at once, from the 
governess of a generation past. Thirty years have brought a 
change. Ruskin, if he were writing to-day, would not set 
down the reproach which we read, perhaps without acknowledg- 
ing its complete justice, in “Sesame and Lilies.” He looked 
at the position of governesses in his day and was ashamed. 
“ What teachers do you give your girls, and what reverence 
do you show to the teachers you have chosen? Is a girl likely 
to think her own conduct, or her own intellect, of much 
importance when you trust the entire formation of her 
character, moral and intellectual, to a person whom you let 
your servants treat with less respect than they do your house- 
keeper (as if the soul of your child were a less charge than jams 
and groceries), and whom you yourself think you confer an 
honour upon by letting her sometimes sit in the drawing-room 
in the evening?” Well, to-day there is no question of letting her 
sit in the drawing-room, because she comes from and belongs 
to the drawing-room. Perhaps she left the drawing-room of 
her own free will for school or college, but she is back again 
now with her certificates and her testimonials, and she merely 
re-enters by a door which has always been open. But she 
belongs not only to the drawing-room; she has the freedom of 
the golf links and the tennis court and the river, and she 
justifies her freedom the more readily because she is thoroughly 
at home ina gymnasium. That is part of the change. What 
would the draughtsman or caricaturist of a generation ago 
have emphasized in a portrait of his typical governess ? 
Middle age, or more than middle age, to begin with; gaunt 
ness, spectacles, rustiness, greyness, and a certain Gorgonian 
severity either natural or acquired. His caricature would 
be a travesty to-day. The change is complete from rust 
to freshness and youth. And it is a change not merely 
of body but of mind. The outlook of an English girl 
on the main problems of life is far saner and steadier 
than it, used to be when this and that avenue of thought 














or philosophy was closed to her. She knows what to read 
and how to read; she is not frightened by, and she does 
not hide from herself, the plain facts of human life and 
existence, and for that reason she is not only far better 
able to take and keep her own position when she goes out 
alone into the working world, but she is also a better anda 
healthier influence on all with whom she comes in con. 
tact. She looks at her life and the lives of others honestly 
and unafraid; and it is this very independence of mind and 
body which marks her at once as supremely fitted for the work 
she has chosen, of teaching and caring for the children of 
others. It is not only because her ideals are high, but because 
she is recognized as fearless in pursuing them, that she gains 
and retains the respect of English men and women, and of 
those of other nations who have the eyes and the inclination 
to see what she shows them. 

Some years ago a young Englishwoman was offered and 
accepted the post of governess to a boy who happened to 
be the greatest of Japanese Feudal Princes—the head of a 
house regarded by his clansmen with an almost superstitious 
loyalty and devotion. At first sight it would seem a difficult 
and not very inspiriting situation, since with Japanese views 
of the status of women it would not be the easiest task possible 
to instil the respect which a teacher must command, and which 
is the right of a lady. But in this case the governess was 
true from the outset to the meaning of her name and the 
privileges of her sex. She was, in a word, perfectly equal to the 
occasion. She set before herself the task of implanting into 
the mind of the little boy of whom she was in charge the 
ideals of an English gentleman. “I don’t care what his 
followers, or relations, or anyone else thinks. While I am in 
charge of him I mean to make him behave like an English 
gentleman. He is a charming boy, and I won’t have him 
spoilt. When I come into the room he shall get up from the 
seat where he is sitting; when I rise to go out he shall rise 
too, and shall go before me to the door to open it for me.” 
So she decided, and so he did, and so, because of her decision, 
she retained in the East the position which her countrywomen 
hold and justify in the West. At the first the clansmen were 
furious at the presumption of a woman who dared to make 
their chief treat her, a mere woman, thus, and some of 
her English friends were seriously concerned as to the 
danger she was running. They feared that one of the 
fierce two-sword men might some day cut her down, and 
so make amends for what they regarded as her insolence to 
their lord. But the perfect composure and self-confidence 
of the Englishwoman prevailed, and she had her way. It 
was splendid, and it was right, and no one with any capacity 
to admire courage and character can forbear to admire her. 
The story perhaps may be left as summing up and crystal- 
lizing the answer which M. Marcel Prevost may or may not 
have expected to his strange arraignment. Perhaps since he 
is a single individual he has merely been unfortunate in a 
limited experience. At all events, what he does not seem to 
have realized is that he has not merely brought an accusation 
against a class; he has assailed the ideals of all English- 
women, 





TEN WEEKS IN A NIGERIAN GARDEN. 


T is exactly ten weeks to-day since we arrived at our new 

station, Jemaa, as beautiful a spot as any that Nature 

has sketched in this country of such varied and abundant 
loveliness. 

Jemaa lies in an amphitheatre of hills, which does not in 
the least spell stuffiness, the station itself being eighteen 
hundred feet above sea-level. On our right, to the north, 
tower the Kagoro Hills, huge beetling crags, on whose 
summits, except on the sunniest day, swathes of cloud are 
ever drifting and brooding, and down whose precipitous walls 
—after heavy rain—the water pours in ghostly white streaks, 
with a dull persistent roar. Behind us, eastward, is the deep 
blue, sharply cut line of the escarpment, the Bauchi Plateau, 
and in front a steep fall to the river valley ; beyond thata 
steeper rise to the straggling mouse-coloured line of Jemaa 
town. Behind this rises the soft green hillside, which con- 
tains the wealth of the greatly discussed Anglo-Continental 
tin area. Looking day after day across to the gently swelling 
heights it seems incredible that so much storm and vother 
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could be raised over a spot so peaceful and isolated. But 
there are tiny red scars on the hillside and the incessant dull 
boom of dynamite to remind one that it is not quite such 
untouched Nature as it looks. 

Our house is a mud-and-thatch building, situated perfectly 
for the purpose of a view, but surrounded by a flat bare space 
of hard red laterite and gravel, so red as to make one blink, 
so hard and so bare as to turn the heart of any gardener to 
water within him. Still, as it was May, it had rained a 
good deal, we had a substantial tin of flower seeds from 
home, and this particular wilderness had got to “blossom 
like a rose.” 

Like most undertakings out here, it was necessary to begin 
from the very beginning, so, after a certain amount of pacing 
and planting of pegs, we marked out an acre round the house, 
to set a limit to our operations. The boundary was marked 
by a light fence of split bamboos supplemented by slips of 
“aduruku,” the tree universally employed further south for 
fences and enclosures—a slim, straight growth, with almost 
black glossy leaves and pinky-mauve blossoms. 

The next step was trenching the borders, and the native 
labourers hewed and hacked the stony laterite to a depth of 
two feet, while a throng of little chattering, laughing girls 
from the town whisked about, each bearing a small basin or 
calabash on her head. This she filled with the excavated soil, 
scuttled down the hillside, shrieking cheerfully all the time, to 
throw it away and return with her little load of rich black 
earth from the sometime flooded river-bank. 

While the borders thus filled up, the Sahib sat himself down 
with a sheet of paper and red and blue pencils, and designed 
for himself the flower-garden that was to be. Two wide, long 
beds running from the house-door almost to the fence, turning 
off at right angles, and then once again towards the house; 
half-way down an arm ran out, with its own little bent corner— 
in fact, a couple of “F’s” back to back. This was the pitce de 
résistance, most of the remaining space being devoted to round 
beds. My work, meantime, was the crowding of the verandah 
with seed-boxes, all duly labelled and surrounded with an 
atmosphere of intense anxiety and expectation. 

We had brought with us a quantity of tubers of the big 
golden canna, “‘ Charlemagne,” and these, with careful sub- 
division, filled the borders. In the long beds we planted out 
double scarlet hibiscus and allamanda bushes, also brought up 
with us. Close to the fence we sowed thousands of creeper 
seeds, convolvulus of all colours, clitoria, ipoma@a quamoclit, 
corallita, dolichos, nasturtiums, aristolochia, moonflower, 
wistaria, and stephanotis, and awaited results. Days of 
tempered sunshine and soft drizzling rain tempted me—and 
I fell. Down the long beds I trustfully sowed my “edging” 
plants, little things that must grow where they are sown, for 
out here they will not bear transplanting: linum, blue linaria, 
eutoca, yellow oxalis, nycterinia, white nemesia, and lantana, 
all arranged with a due regard to colour, a brave row of little 
white labels. . . . Then the sun shone fiercely, the clouds dis- 
appeared, the fine rain came no more, and I watched in vain 
for any sign between the white labels; what time the Sariki 
and his farmers-in-chief sat on the ground before the Sahib, 
and with long faces reported dismally the total failure of all 
their first sowings. It was some comfort to know that, at all 
events, I had not been more easily taken in than the sons of 
the soil. 

But when that disastrous drought was over and the rains 
truly established, the seed-boxes were calling out to unburden 
themselves, and we cautiously transferred their contents out- 
side. Zinnias, cosmeas, and balsams are the first comers and 
the eusiest to grow; given a cool evening for the transplanting 
and a good watering, they will calmly face any climatic 
reverse the next day. Sunflowers and marigolds are in some 
disfavour, and are relegated to “outlying districts,” the far 

border where havoc may conceivably be worked by hungry 
hens, and the “ wilderness ” beyond the fence where last year’s 
seeds are scattered broadcast to tuke their chance. A few 
dahlias and daturas were tucked into small spaces, where they 
have protection now, and later, when the shorter-lived annuals 
are gone, will have ample space to spread themselves, and 
gaps at the back were filled in with tall amaranthus and blue 
borage, which latter brings affectionate memories of a northern 
garden, long ago. Little fragile-looking plants of mimosa 
and eucalyptus citriodora, which sends out fragrance at the 








lightest touch, were given positions where in due time they 
could “o’ertop the rest,” and Tom Thumb nasturtiums dibbled 
in everywhere. The edges where all those lost tinies should 
have been were now planted with Indian pinks, which we 
knew from experience to be good value. Finally, we sowed a 
precious, precious packet of “ Beatrice Spencer” sweet peas, 
and for the next two weeks we just hung about waiting for 
developments, pinching out premature buds from the zinnias, 
discrowning the balsams that threatened lankiness, restraining 
the precocity of cosmeas, and untiringly “earthing up” after 
the furious storms which drove across the garden, threatening 
to wrench it all away and fling the wreck into the river below. 
This is, to me, a most difficult time to get through in the 
garden, and we did the very wisest thing—we went away for 
a whole fortnight and tried not to agonize over the possible 
and probable misdeeds of the native caretaker, tried not to 
“wonder about the sweet peas ”—audibly, that is—more than 
four times a day ; and now we are back. .. . 

The fence is disappearing rapidly, and the colour on it 
looks like some gorgeous drapery flung over a balcony. Con- 
volvulus, violet, pink, and white, “ Heavenly Blue,” starry 
crimson and white ipomea, cool refreshing splashes of mauve 
dolichos, with bronze leaves and purple pods; the background 
white with great silvery moonflowers which fill the night air 
with fragrance, little fiery spurts of red nasturtiums, the royal 
blue pea, and drooping pink racemes of corallita. The 
stephanotis, tacsonias, and wistaria are slower growers, 80 are 
the Dutchman's Pipe and Kaffir honeysuckle; these will, we 
hope, fill the spaces when the smaller fragile creepers have had 
their day. 

There are golden-crowned ‘ Charlemagnes’ all down the line, 
too proud even to glance down at the coreopsis and gaillardias 
thrusting up and out among the green. 

In the flower-beds the zinnias are strictly selected, only 
deep crimson, scarlet fireball, yellow, and bronze coral-pink 
having been permitted a place, to tone with the yellow 
allamandas and scarlet hibiscus. The shorter plants are 
yellow and white argemone and snapdragons, and the pinks 
at the edge are ‘Snowballs,’ all pure white; there is not one 
offending jar of colour. One bed of zinnias is a perfect 
picture; only three plants in a space of six feet across, one 
deep dark crimson, one a true lavender, and the third a pale 
cream, the flowers so enormous that our friends say, “Oh, 
but those are dahlias!” The author of that most charm- 
ing book, “ Under Petraia,” declares she can only tolerate in 
her Florentine garden one zinnia, and that a white one tinged 
with pale green, which she admires “ in tall green glasses.” I 
often think of her when I am selecting these for my “tall 
green glasses,” and wonder if she finds, as I do, just the very 
ideal spiky dark grass that goes so well with them. 

The rose-bushes have beds to themselves and are only 
allowed a surround of pink and white double balsams. These 
latter, too, are kept severely in their own classes; we have 
rejected all the ugly spotted and striped varieties this year, 
and have confined ourselves to four kinds only, all double: 
‘The King,’ a brilliant scarlet; ‘The Queen,’ exquisite rose- 
pink ; ‘The Bride,’ pure white; and the most beautifal of all, 
unnamed, a clear pale mauve, like the double mauve primroses 
beloved of our youth. This one is allowed to associate with 
‘Her Majesty’ as they blend so perfectly. The white balsams 
are specially arranged to be in their fullest bloom when, 
behind them, the ‘Golden Queen’ daturas open their double 
yellow, scented trumpets, with a further background of 
mimosa, and the mauve petunias are already spreading their 
carpet in front. Cosmeas, our greatest treasures, are grown 
in round clumps; they are fragile folk and get terribly 
battered by wind und rain even when carefully staked. This 
year they have done wonders. They are reputed to “sometimes 
attain a height of four feet”; ours are well over five and still 
growing, and the flowers, mauve, purple, and white, are in their 
thousands and larger than I have ever seen them. .. . 

The gardener, with her garden, is as tiresome as a hen with 
one chicken. I do not suppose mine is a scrap prettier than 
anyone else’s, but its great claim to interest is its youth. 
I can scarcely believe that where this riot and glow of 
colour is to-day was, ten short weeks ago, simply a barrack 
square! 

A visitor of yesterday remarked, “It is a tiny paradise,” 
and the beauty of it is that it grows prettier every day. 

Constance LARYMORE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CHURCH MOVEMENTS IN WALES AND 
SCOTLAND. 

[To tue Epiror or tug “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Forty-four years ago, when the Church of Ireland was 
disestablished and disendowed, it was generally feared—or 
hoped—that the process of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment would be applied next to the Church in Wales, then to 
the Church of Scotland, and finally to the Church of England. 
Since then ecclesiastical events have moved rapidly in Wales 
and in Scotland, but they have moved towards different goals. 
In Wales the spirit of Separatism has so far prevailed that the 
Welsh people, or a majority of them, are apparently prepared 
to abandon the national recognition of Christianity, and to 
abandon it at the risk, and indeed at the certain cost, of 
crippling the already inadequate forces which are devoted to 
the moral and spiritual interests of the Principality. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, events have tended towards 
Christian reunion, and how signal and happy they have been in 
their issue is amply proved by the report of the simultaneous 
debates which have lately taken place in the General Assemblies 
of the Church of Scotland and of the United Free Church. There 
are many obstacles which still need to be surmounted before 
the goal of reunion in Scotland can be attained; but it is not 
too much to say that the goal is in sight. Which of the 
two movements is the more Christian? Which represents 
the higher ideal of a nation’s life? Can it be said of dis- 
integration in Wales with the same confidence as of reunion 
in Scotland, to quote the language used by the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that “the 
call of God is to go forward” and that “ the work is not ours 
but God’s.” No doubt the cause of Christian reunion is more 
difficult in Wales than in Scotland) But years, and even 
decades of years, count for little in the life of a church ora 
nation; and the reunion of the Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland, if it should be accomplished, might well be the 
prelude to an ultimate reunion between the Episcopalian and 
non-Episcopalian churches in Great Britain. At all events, 
in Scotland it is not found necessary, as a condition of 
ecclesiastical peace, to secularize property which has been 
consecrated for long centuries to religious purposes, or to 
injure and impoverish the moral and spiritual activities of 
any church, or to dissociate the Church by any formal 
measure from all contact with the life of the nation.—I am. 
Sir, Xe, J. E. C. WELLpon. 


The Deanery, Manchester. 





CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprctaror.”’ } 
S1r,—Your correspondent “ X” in the Spectator of May 31st 
writes ostensibly to explain to the English mind the 
“mystery” of the religious differences of Scotland, but it is 
to be feared that his interesting generalities tend only to 
further mystification. For instance, why ask your English 
readers to accept the statement that “Establishment has 
different meanings north and south of the Border” without 
the obvious and all-important qualification that, as a matter 
of fact, the House of Lords has authoritatively declared the 
Scottish meaning to be inadmissible, and imposed upon the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland the Erastian English 
meaning? There runs through your correspondent’s whole 
letter, indeed, the misleading suggestion that the ideal of 
inherent autonomy and spiritual freedom which immemorially 
characterized the Church of Scotland is exemplified and 
secured in that Church’s present constitution. If this could 
with justice be said, then cadit quaestio, the main cause of 
separation between the two great Scottish churches would have 
already disappeared. How wide of the mark such suggestions 
are plainly appears in the very friendly but frank reports 
recently drawn up by the conferring committees of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church of Scotland respec- 
tively. Perhaps you will be good enough to make room for 
a couple of sentences more, summarizing the situation as 
disclosed in these Reports :— 
1. The United Free Church, adhering to its well-known 
view as to the vitiating effect of the decisions of the Civil 
Courts and of Parliament on the old Scottish Church ideal 
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of spiritual freedom, has now put on record that, while 
desirous to see all causes of separation removed, it “ cannot 
unite with the Church of Scotland on the basis of that 
Church’s existing constitution.” 

2. The Church of Scotland has now responded by intimating 
its intention to frame for itself a constitution “which would 
be a practical satisfaction of the conception of spiritual 
freedom entertained by the United Free Church,” and to 
procure the repeal of all statutory enactments inconsistent 
therewith ; the new constitution, when adopted, to be trans. 
mitted to the United Free Church “as a basis of union.” 

The spirit in which the negotiations, necessarily difficult 
and delicate, are being conducted on both sides is the best 
guarantee for the eventual success with which all patriotic 
Scotsmen hope they will be crowned.—I an, Sir, &c., N, 





WELSH DISENDOWMENT. 
[To tue Eprtor or tur “Specrator.”’] 

S1r,—The Disestablishment Bill will come before the House 
of Commons for second reading in the course of a week or so, 
and the time has come for the further consideration of its 
merits and demerits. The bishops declare that they will not 
be a party to any compromise, and a section of the Noncon- 
formists say that they will not agree toany further concessions 
by the Government. But fortunately there are others who 
will have a voice in the final settlement. Almost everything 
depends upon the House of Lords. If the House decides to 
reject the Bill, the probability is that it will become law in 
the next session. But if the Lords agree to pass the measure, 
subject to amendments, the probability is that the Church 
can gain further substantial benefit, A large sum of 
money would be better for the Church as a whole than 
the retention by certain parishes of glebe lands, &«. A 
sum of, say, half a million or a millicn duly invested would 
enable the new authority to help the Church where help 
would be mostly required. A share of the balance ought to 
go to the Nonconformists, either by a direct grant or through 
the medium of the County Councils. No Nonconformist 
could reasonably object to the County Councils being em- 
powered to devote money to religious purposes. The majority 
in all the Councils are Nonconformists, and they could act 
in accordance with the wishes of their constituents.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN MORGAN, 

Aberystwyth. 

[We sincerely trust that the House of Lords will refuse 
their assent to the Bill. No amendments can prevent it being 
a Bill to secularize the State in Wales, and to produce this 
evil result with the maximum of meanness and malignancy. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IMPERIAL MIGRATION. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srrcraror.”’] 
Srr,—All true Imperialists will heartily welcome the illumina- 
ting article on “ Emigration and Common Sense” in last week’s 
Spectator. The British public need to be taught to think 
Imperially before they lose most of the obsessions with which 
they now are possessed, such as the one to which you refer, 
viz., the “theory that the population of every portion of 
the kingdom ought always to be increasing.” A century ago 
removal from Yorkshire to London or from one place to 
another in Great Britain was called “emigration,” and the 
difficulties, dangers, and expense of the undertaking were far 
greater than those now involved in such Imperial transfers as 
from Edinburgh to Dunedin, or from London (England) to 
London (Ontario), to quote but two examples of place name- 
sakes. 

It may be that the white population of the Empire is not 
sufficient for its needs, but that surely is no reason for 
suggesting that seventy-five per cent. thereof should be 
kept concentrated on one corner of that Empire, so that 
the density in England is over one per acre, whilst overseas 
there are only two persons to the square mile. A certain 
number of short-sighted manufacturers recognise that a 
reduction in applicants for their situations would result 
in some increase in wages, and that if boys become fewer 
they might have to employ as messengers, lift attendants, 
and unskilled workers some of the old men whom they now 
help to support in the workhouses. These employers fail to 
realize that the demand for British manufactures would 
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mune with the growth of population of the overseas 
Dominions. The necessity for migration within the Empire 
js essential on Imperial, political, and economic grounds. } 

A Japanese officer recently stated that no nation had a right 
to claim dominion over more territory than they could settle ; 
and colonisation is the only effective means of defence for 
our vast, world-wide Dominions. Had more Britishers been 
settled in South Africa the late war would probably have 
been averted, but now settlement is needed to keep British 
both Canada and Australasia, otherwise the peaceful American 
invasion of the former and the Mongolixn occupation of the 
jatter will make the British flag an object of curiosity and 
not of reverence to future generations, just as are the totems 
and other relics of the aborigines of these Dominions to those 
of the present day. The whole of Canada will be taken up 
within the next fifty years—whether by Americans or by the 
British will depend on whether or no’ a common-sense view 
of population prevails in our attitude towards Imperial 
migration. 

Not everyone wishes to migrate, nor are all applicants 
suitable for migration. If the manufacturers do not wish 
their skilled artisans to go to the Dominions with their 
savings, or if landlords desire to provide the farms of the 
Empire with labour without depopulating the countryside, 
they cannot do better than assist the movement for placing 
town lads on Imperial farms, under the direction of the 
Colonial Government Departments—for population these 
countries will have, and, if possible, British. Migration is 
an economic force, whether it be confined to this country or 
to the Empire, or widened in its operation to include foreign 
countries, when the word “emigration” more properly applies. 
As the pressure on the labour market is relieved by migration 
and the consequent increase in our exports, the boom in 
nigration will tend to decline. 

Under the 1848-9 Poor Relief Acts the Guardians have 
power to spend not more than half the average poor rate of 
the last three years on the emigration of poor persons who 
might otherwise become chargeable. This is one of the few 
preventive measures on the Statute Book, but its adoption is 
permissive, and where Guardians are aware of their powers 
they are disinclined to use them. Consequently they only 
spend an average sum of £10,000 a year on the migration 
of less than a thousand persons, over half of whom are 
children. At the same time the number of paupers 
on Lady Day 1912 was 780,329 (or 216 per 1,000, the 
percentage in London being 284 per 1,000), including 
120,217 able-bodied men and women. These cost upwards 
of £15,000,000 per annum, in addition to £12,600,000 per 
annum for old-age pensions. The numbers of pensioners 
and paupers would decrease at home as that of the 
Imperial farmers overseas increased. Some Guardians are 
not fully aware of their powers in Imperial migration, but 
it appears to me that others fear that a reduction in poverty 
would lead to corresponding reductions in their own import- 
ance, in the number of attractive situations as workhouse 
masters, overseers, and superintendents, which are often held 
by their relatives and friends, in the value of the contracts in 
which they often have a similar interest, and in the supply of 

cheap labour for their own businesses. 

The matter is more fully discussed in a pampblet by 
myself entitled “Town Lads on Imperial Farms,” which has 
just been published by P. 8. King and Son, and contains 
notes on such other phases of Imperial migration as female 
and child migration, and official assistance in this work of 
Ewmpire-building .—1 am, Sir, &c., Tuos, E, SepGwick. 

83 Oriental Street, Poplar, E. 

June 3rd, 1913. 





ULSTER AND REBELLION. 


[To rae Epiror or tux “ Srecraror.”") 


Srir,—Mr. E. A. Aston likes to make bad blood. There are 
others besides Sir E. Carson who are able to speak for Ulster, 
and, if necessary, fight for it. Where is Ireland’s credit 
coming from if Home Rule is carried out? What was the 
cause of civil war in America? Was it not that the South 
thought they could do better for themselves? What would 
United Italy say if people in Modena or Parma attempted 
to bring back an Austrian Grand Duke? As one who had a 
hand in the “making of Italy,” I say that a provisional 











Government will have to be fixed upon beforehand, wire 
fencing put up, and then Nationalists and their backers may 
advance at their own peril, and their blood be on their own 
heads.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Vere Wricut, 


Col. and J.P. for Notta, 
United Empire Club, Piccadilly, W. 





A VOICE FROM IRELAND. 

(To rue Eprror oy tue “Srecrator,”’) 
Srr,—Major Morrison-Bell is right; an appeal to the House 
of Commons without redistribution of seats would be useless. 
Mr. Aston's letter is a sample of the wild talk which his 
Ulster ancestors indulged in a hundred and twenty years ago, 
as a result of the shameful way dissenters were then treated 
by an alien State Church. I know the South of Ireland well 
and its kind-hearted people. As a Protestant dissenter I 
have lived among and got my living from them. I am 
firmly persuaded they do not want or desire Home Rule. It 
is the work of paid agitators and their dupes looking for 
soft jobs—as a rule of men who have nothing to lose. What 
Ireland wants is rest and representation in the Imperial 
Parliament according to her population, and more Roman 
Catholics of the Duke of Norfolk type.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ConsTanT READER. 





*“ BUNNAHONE.” 
[To rae Epitor oy tux “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—It is indeed amazing to find the suggestion made 
that “Bunnahone”—the provincial seminary described in 
the novel, “Father Ralph,” recently reviewed in your 
columns—might conceivably be typical of religious life in 
Ireland. Of course, I cannot here go into all the details 
that would prove how utterly unlike the reality is the general 
picture given by Mr. O’Donovan. But as regards Catholicity 
and Progress in Ireland, a complete answer will be found to 
every single implied accusation in Monsignor O’Riordan’s book 
bearing that title. Perhaps I may be permitted to mention a 
few of the facts and statistics. As regards co-operation, for 
instance. In 1905 there were six hundred priests identified 
with the movement ; the number will have increased, of course, 
since then. Long before Sir Horace Plunkett began his great 
work, Father Dooley started his co-operative factory in 
Galway, also a loan fund. Both have been most successful. 
The nuns in Youghal were the first to start lace making in 
Ireland in 1847. Lately, they have made it into a profit-sharing 
business. The co-operative system has also been adopted in 
their industries by the nuns in Gort, Carrickmacross, Sligo, and 
many other places. In 1891 Mother Bernard started the woollen 
factory at Foxford, which in five years changed the face of that 
poor district. It has gone on growing ever since, and there 
are now at Foxford a co-operative creamery, a shirtmaking 
and stocking industry also carried on by the sisters. Mon- 
signor O'Riordan gives, too, the figures concerning the nuns 
who are engaged in the poultry rearing, hygiene, cookery, 
and other technical branches, and many other statistics con- 
cerning the part the religious orders have played in education 
generally and in temperance in Ireland. There is not one 
Irish convent where there would be time for the nonsense 
described by Mr. O'Donovan. As for the charge of extrava- 
gance in church building, the statistics again are the best 
refutation. Having been deprived of our old churches we 
built some new ones as soon as we could afford to do so. We 
still have far from enough—one church for every 1,368 
Catholics, while the Protestants have a church for every 320 
members of their communion. I should like also to know 
where there exists a palatial convent in Ireland. Any large 
building in which perhaps several hundred people, orphans, 
school children, &c., &c., are housed must have, besides 
solidity, some architectural features, if it is not to be hideous. 
Unfortunately lack of funds has sometimes made the second 
alternative inevitable. But as regards the interior of these 
convents anyone who, like me, has lived in several of them 
can vouch for the fact that the arrangements, in their extreme 
simplicity and cleanliness, are in harmony with the hard, 
absolutely self-denying lives of the sisters. It is most 


unfortunate that Mr. O’Donovan’s no doubt sincere con- 
viction of the all-importance of Modernism should have led 
him into fabricating a case against popular Catholicity by 
painting it in impossibly dark colours and omitting to bring 
out all that is beautiful and strong in the religious life of the 
Fanny Monauan. 


Irish people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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THE MARCONI CASE. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—This talk about bearing one another’s burdens comes 
very poorly from Mr. Lloyd George after his Marconi deal, 
the essence of which is that he takes money from a man 
without giving him a true equivalent, and so makes him bear 
Mr. George’s burden. And, further, the underlying notion 
that you can make people charitably righteous by Act of 
Parliament is as fallacious as that of the old Puritan legislation, 
which proposed to make people morally righteous by Act of 
Parliament. This Government resembles the Rump in many 
ways. Mr. Lowell summed up the Puritan failure in two 
lines :— 
“You took to follerin’ where the prophets beckoned, 
An’, fust you knowed on, back come Charles the Second.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Grit. 
Eversley, Poole. 





THE INSURANCE ACT, 
[To tue Eviror ov true “ Srectrator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of May 3lst Mr. W. H. Somervell invites 
suggestions for theamendment ofabove Act. Let me suggesttwo 
which, though apparently unimportant, would ease the position 
of employers without injury to the employed. First, let the 
responsibility of stamping the cards lie with the servant, not 
with the master. Seeing that the former reaps the whole 
benefit (if any) it is to his interest alone to see that the 
regulations of the Act are carried out, and it is grossly unjust 
to render an employer liable to be fined for not stamping a 
eard never presented to him. Of course, should an employer 
refuse to stamp a card when presented, he must take the 
consequences. Second, cards should be interchangeable at 
post offices. Those who, like myself, reside in the country and 
employ both men and boys, have to keep a large number of 
stamps of varying values on hand. A lad whose wages are 
raised from twelve shillings a week to fifteen shillings requires 
his card stamped sevenpence in place of sixpence as formerly, 
and the stamps of latter value are left on the hands of the 
employer, and are of no use to him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HIGHLANDER. 





THE CLERGY AND THE “UNDEVELOPED LAND 
DUTY.” 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
S1r,—It may assist in the discussion of the land taxes if I 
give some figures to show the cruel way in which the clergy 
owning glebe in the proximity of towns are treated by 
recent legislation. Surely some provision should have been 
made to save us, and others similarly situated, from being 
driven into pecuniary difficulties. The annual charge is 
almost unbearable, the demand for three years’ “arrears” 
is crushing. We are not even “life tenants,” we are only 
“official tenants.” If we assent to an inadequate valuatiun 
to save ourselves from heavy “undeveloped land duty” we 
make ourselves parties to the robbery of the glebe estate; 
and if we insist on a fair valuation we take upon ourselves 
a very heavy annual charge. We are peculiarly placed, for 
we cannot sell without the permission of the patron and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This being the case, should 
not the annual charge which is paid in defence of the capital 
value of the glebe be paid out of capital? It is the estate 
and not the incumbent of the benefice for the time being 
which reaps the advantage. The imposition of the duty has 
made it difficult to sell land for building. Since its imposi- 
tion I have had no new application. Builders refuse to bid; 
they are afraid to buy. Although there is a demand for 
houses, yet there is unwillingness to purchase them, even at 
considerably less than they cost to build when materials and 
labour were cheaper. The reason given to me is the fear of 
anything to do with the ownership of property, subject 
through valuation to arbitrary taxation. Thus, though close 
to a town which has been increasing rapidly during the 
last twenty years, and though more houses are wanted, 
yet the sale of my glebe has been stopped by the very 
legislation which was introduced to encourage its sale. 
As yet only a portion has been valued, some thirteen 
holdings, mostly accommodation land. The fotal value of 
these holdings, as given on a paper before me prepared 
by my agent, is £20,270, while the agricultural value is 








put at £8,520, showing a duty of £24 annually, or £72 
for payment this year when demanded. What my total 
indebtedness will be when the remaining holdings are valued 
I do not know and dread to think. The rent of one of the 
holdings valued is £25, the duty on it is between £4 10s. and 
£5. The rent of the next on the paper is 30s. ; of this 18s. 6d, 
will have to go as duty. In addition to these heavy charges, 
Ihave been at very considerable expense for expert advice 
and plans. The valuation assumes that there are willing 
purchasers waiting to be served, which is not the case. The 
Act has “ killed” those who would have been purchasers.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. N. V, 





THE POST OFFICE AND TELEPHONE POLES. 
(To tue Eprron or tus “Sprecrator.’’} 
Srr,—TI understand that in a recent copy of your paper you 
published an article with reference of the erection of telegraph 
poles in beautiful parts of Surrey. The Postmaster-General 
recently applied to my Council for their consent to the erec. 
tion of a line of poles and wires along the roadway on Bookham 
Common past the Mark Oak Gate. My Council declined to 
consent, as they were of opinion that the erection of an 
overhead line would utterly ruin a very beautiful piece of 
forest scenery, particularly as the proposal involved the cutting 
back of some very fine trees. The Postmaster-General 
appealed to Judge Harrington, of the Epsom County Court, 
who, after a very patient hearing, delivered a considered judg- 
ment in favour of the Council. The Postmaster-General now 
desires to erect an overhead line over the Hundred Acres at 
Ashtead and across Headley Heath, and it is hoped that 
either an alternative route may be found or that the lines may 
be laid underground.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtTHUR R. Corron, Clerk. 
Epsom Rural District Council, 
Waterloo Road, Epsom. 

[When will the Post Office learn that telephones should be 

heard and not seen ?-—Ep. Spectator. ] 





NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
LTo tue Epitor oF tHE “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly forgive this intrusion? In your 
issue of May 3rd appears an admirable article, signed 
“R.C. L.,” and entitled “The Recoil from Social Pelicy.” 
I am very anxious to learn whether an English translation of 
Dr. Ludwig Bernhard’s book on “The Undesirable Results 
of German Social Legislation” (upon which that article is 
founded) has been published, and where it can be obtained. 
About thirty-five years ago I secured, through our Ambassador 
at Berlin, a copy of the Statistical and Mathematical Memo- 
randum upon which the German law against invalidity and 
old age was based. This I translated, and thus happened to 
be the first who introduced to our public a complete exposi- 
tion of thatlaw. In my paperI ventured to predict certain 
unhappy consequences which that legislation would inevitably 
produce, and seeing that Dr. Bernhard’s book appears (from 
the extracts in the article) to confirm those predictions, I am 
naturally very desirous of studying it in full. Especially is 
the circulation in English of the contents of that hook most 
important at this stage, when (speaking as an old-fashioned 
Liberal) we are misled by an ignorant and pretentious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer like Mr. Lloyd George, the 
insignificant creature in the big chair of Gladstone.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. E. Youna, B.A. 
(Late President of the Institute of Actuaries). 

108 Evering Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

[The name of the publisher of “ Unerwiinschte Folgen der 
deutschen Sozialpolitik” is Julius Springer, of Berlin, W., 
Linkstrasse, 23. The book has not been translated into 
English. It is a very special and detailed work, and assumes 
in the reader a great deal of knowledge of German legisla- 
tion, kc.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GEORGE ELIOT ON CONSPIRACY. 
[To tus Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In reading the “ Life of George Eliot ” I was struck by 
the following remarks from her pen on conspiracy; and as 
they seem to me to apply very forcibly to the present-day 
conspiracy of the militant suffragettes, I take the liberty of 

bringing them to your notice. George Eliot says :— 
“Now, though I believe there are cases in which conspiracy 
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sacred, necessary struggle against organized wrong, 
Beran also cases in which it is hopeless, and can produce 
nothing but misery ; or needless, because it is not the best means 
attainable of reaching the desired end; or unjustifiable, because 
it resorts to acts which are more unsocial in their character than 
the very wrong they are directed to extinguish : and in these 
three supposable cases it seems to me that it would bea social 
crime to further conspiracy even by the impulse of a little finger. 


The main point of this criticism lies in the fact that the 
militant suffragette resorts to acts which are more unsocial 
in their character than the very wrong they are directed to 
extinguish.—I am, Sir, &c., T. O. WINDWARD. 





A POINT OF HISTORY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
(To tux Epiror or tHe “Sprrcraror.”’] 

Srr,—By way of rejoinder to the historical “facts” alleged 
in a letter in your columns on Saturday, May 31st, you may 
think it fair to print the following extract from the opinion of 
Lord Loreburn in giving judgment in the case of Nairn v 
University of St. Andrews, Law Reports, 1909, Appeal Cases, 
p. 147 at p. 160 :— 
“It is incomprehensible to me that anyone acquainted with our 
laws or the methods by which they are ascertained can think, if, 
indeed, anyone does think, there is room for argument on such a 
point. It is notorious that this right of voting has, in fact, been 
confined tomen. Not only has it been the constant tradition 
alike of all the three kingdoms, but it has also been the constant 
practice, so far as we have knowledge of what has happened from 
the earliest times down to this day. Only the clearest proof that 
a different state of things prevailed in ancient times could be 
entertained by a court of law in probing the origin of so inveterate 
a usage.” 
Lord Loreburn’s emphatic statement would seem to be of 
higher authority than the views of a writer of footnotes.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CONSTITUTIONAL. 





BORROW’S PRAYER FOR HIS NATIVE LAND. 

(To tHe Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—There is a passage in Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain” which 
may be opportunely recalled at the present time; perhaps you 
may think it worthy of a corner in the Spectator. Borrow 
described it as part of a broken prayer for his native land, 
which after his usual thanksgiving, he breathed to the 
Almighty ere retiring to rest on a Sunday night at 
Gibraltar :— 


“Long, long may it be ere the sun of thy glory sink beneath 
the wave of darkness! Though gloomy and portentous clouds are 
now gathering rapidly around thee, still, still may it please the 
Almighty to disperse them, and to grant thee a futurity longer in 
duration and still brighter in renown than thy past! Or if thy 
doom be at hand, may that doom be a noble one and worthy of her 
who has been styled the Old Queen of the Waters! May thou sink, if 
thou dost sink, amidst blood and flame, with a mighty noise, causing 
more than one nation to participate in thy downfall! Of all fates, 
may it please the Lord to preserve thee from a disgraceful and a 
slow decay ; becoming, ere extinct, a scorn and a mockery for those 
selfsame foes who now, though they envy and abhor thee, still 
fear thee, nay, even against their will, honour and respect thee. 
Arouse thee, whilst yet there is time, and prepare thee for the 
combat of life and death! Cast from thee the foul scurf which 
now encrusts thy robust limbs, which deadens their force, and 
makes them heavy and powerless! Cast from thee thy false 
philosophers, who would fain decry what, next to the love of 
God, has hitherto been deemed most sacred, the love of the 
motherland! Cast from thee thy false patriots, who, under the 
pretext of redressing the wrongs of the poor and weak, seek to 
promote internal discord, so that thou mayest become only 
terrible to thyself! And remove from thee the false prophets, 
who have seen vanity and divined lies ; who have daubed thy wall 
with untempered mortar, that it may fall; who see visions of 
peace where there is no peace; who have strengthened the hands 
of the wicked, and made the heart of the righteous sad. Oh, do 
th :, and fear not the result, for either shall thy end be a majestic 
fn enviable one, or God shall perpetuate thy reign upon the 
v“aters, thou Old Queen!” 


Ishould like to add how much I appreciate the sentiments 
expressed in the letter of “A Scot” in your last issue. 
National training, instead of fostering an aggressive spirit 
(as some suggest), or paving the way to conscription (the 
fear of others), would be the best means of discouraging 
both, for in “ quietness and confidence” would be the nation’s 
strength.—I am, Sir, &., DRUMCLOG, 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


(To tee Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Stephen Coleridge’s version of the Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield incident as told by Dean Stanley is imperfect 
and inaccurate. 


The correct account is to be found in vol. ii., 











p. 447, of the Dean’s Life and Letters. It occurred at a 
luncheon given at Marlborough House. The Dean would 
have had too much tact to invite the two antagonists to meet 
at dinner in the Deanery. The date, also, June 1882, when 
Mr. Coleridge says that he heard the story, is a mistake, as 
the Dean had then been nearly a year dead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum. GeraLpD Harper. 





SIR JOHN MOORE. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srrctrator.””) 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested to see the following 
suggestion for an inscription upon the proposed memorial to 
Sir John Moore at Shorncliffe :— 
To commemorate 
a great soldier 
SIR JOHN MOORE, 
who fell 
at the moment of victory 
on the field of 
Corunna, 
one of the noblest of fighting men, 
and as the trainer of those he led 
unsurpassable, perhaps never equalled, 
this memorial stone 
is set up, 
by his ever-grateful 
countrymen. 


June, 1913. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Witiram Knionut. 


Greta Lodge, Keswick. 





BENGALI METRES. 
[To tus Eprror or tae “Srecrator,”*") 
Srr,—Many of your readers must be acquainted with Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s charming English version in prose of 
his “Gitanjali.” That in itself is a remarkable feat—a 
rendering into adequate rhythmical prose of Hindu verse in 
such a fashion as to capture the admiration and sympathy of 
Western friends. Many of these must be wondering in what 
metrical dress the original poems are clothed. It is all but 
impossible to reproduce Bengali metres in English, for the 
same reason that makes it impossible to represent the metrical 
effect of French Alexandrines in English words, namely, 
because, in Bengali as in French, the dominant audible quality 
is not, as with us, a frequent recurrence of word-stresses, but 
phrase-accents separated by several clearly pronounced but 
atonic syllables. This phrase-accent in Bengali is initial, not 
final as in French. The metrical effect of the payar, the 
heroic verse of Bengali, may be crudely indicated by the 
following rude doggerel, in which I have tried to put stresses 
where the phrase-accents would fall in Bengali. (The verses 
are of thirteen or fourteen syllables, with an accent on the 
first, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth syllables. There should be, 
strictly, a caesura after the eighth syllable.) 
“ This is the melodious, the delicately chiming 
Metre of Bengali, in its pauses and its rhyming, 
Tripping to the measure of a dance of little feet, 
Perilously simple, like the jingle of the sweet 
Bells upon the ankles of the dancers as they 
Bells upon their ankles, yes, and rings upon their toes !” 
The stresses of English do not produce quite the same musical 
effect as the tonic accents of Bengali, but these lines, especially 
if chanted or intoned, may give some rough idea of Bengali 
metre. What they do not show is the fact that Mr. Tagore 
has made innovations in much the same way as Victor Hugo 
made the traditional Alexandrine less monotonous by intro- 
ducing “ternary” and “quaternary” caesuras.—I am, Sir, 


&e., J.D. A 





“MOTHERS’ DAY.” 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—Your correspondent who writes about “ Mothering 
Sunday” attributes to Herrick the saying, “Who goes 
a-mothering finds violets in the lane.” This, however, is not 
a line of poetry but a popular proverb, current, or formerly 
current, in Westmorland, and perhaps elsewhere. It sug- 
gests, I suppose, the blessing which comes of filial affection, 
with a reference also to the customary gift of flowers from 
the children to the mother, who in her turn makes the simnel 
cake for the children. Herrick’s reference to the observance 
is this :— 
«T’ll to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou goest a-mothering, 
So that when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 
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The lines are headed “To Dianeme: a Ceremony in 
Gloucester,” whence we gather that it was not observed in 
Herrick’s own county, Devonshire. We note also that in 
this case the simnel was to be carried as an offering to the 
mother, and with regard to this the usage evidently varies. In 
my younger days the ceremony was quite well known in Shrop- 
shire, and I hope it is still kept up. There, I believe, it was 
the mother who provided the simnel cake. Recently I have 
had evidence of the existence of the custom in Huntingdon- 
shire, but in the instance that came under my notice I believe 
it had been imported from Yorkshire, which seems to be, or 
to have been once, a great centre for this observance. At 
Altrincham, too, I am told, it is well known. As to the origin, 
it probably has to do with the keeping of Mid-Lent as a 
holiday, which is customary in countries where Lent isa reality; 
and to this probably the name “ Refreshment Sunday ” refers 
rather than to any lesson, epistle, or gospel appointed for the 
day.—I am, Sir, &c., G. OC. Macautnay. 





[To raz Epitor or tue “ Srecraror.”] : 
Srr,—I do not think that your correspondents “E. N. P.,” 
“J. Edward Harlow,” and “ R. E. Head” can have looked at 
the entry for March 13th, on pages 358-9 of vol. i. of Hone’s 
“Every Day Book,” published by William Tegg and Co., 85 
Queen Street, Cheapside, in or about 1826, for there they 
would find a good deal of information re “ Mothering Sunday,” 
far too long to quote here.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. E. BuLWER. 





FLOWERS FOR LONDON HOSPITALS. 
(To tux Epitor or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I enclose a copy of a circular letter which is being sent 
to the residents in this neighbourhood, asking them to send 
every week a few flowers from their gardens for the enjoy- 
ment of the patients and nursing staffs of the Middlesex and 
St. Mary’s hospitals. Surely some of your readers in other 
neighbourhoods round London or in the suburbs of other of 
our great cities would undertake the small amount of organiza- 
tion that this scheme requires; it has now been in operation 
here in Pinner since 1908, and year by year letters are received 
from the secretaries of the hospitals which receive the flowers 
saying how welcome these gifts are. I will not attempt to 
make an appeal that this suggestion should be adopted ; the 
idea passed on is an appeal in itself. If I could, however, give 
any of your readers any assistance in starting a similar scheme 
I should be happy to doso by telling them what has been 
done in this neighbourhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank WELCH. 
Myrtle Dene, Love Lane, Pinner Village. 





A NURSING REGISTER. 

(To rae Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’) 
S1r,—Although you have closed your columns to further 
correspondence on the question of State Registration of 
Nurses, perhaps you will allow me to reply to one point in 
Miss Liickes’s letter. She states that “the best way for the 
public to make sure of obtaining good private nurses is to apply 
direct to the hospital which trains them... .” It no doubt 
would be excellent for hospitals with private staffs if the 
public could be induced to believe that only by adopting Miss 
Liickes’s suggestion could they obtain reliable nurses, for such 
hospitals make considerable profits—often running into several 
thousands—from their private nursing staffs; but it would 
be scarcely fair to the profession if they could only obtain 
employment through a middleman who retained the greater 
part of their profits; nor does it seem quite right that our 
large voluntary hospitals should be partially maintained by 
the earnings of one class of underpaid working women. 
The advantage to the public of such a system is also 
questionable. The private nursing staffs of hospitals are 
composed of women whose experience is limited to the 
wards of their own training school, and many of them have 
only just completed their training of three years or, in the 
case of the London, of two years in the wards. No hospital 
receives every class of case, and nurses trained in general 
hospitals see no fever or “special” work, no midwifery, and 
nurse no chronics and few children. Those, moreover, trained 
ina “medical school” do less practical work than nurses 
trained in hospitals where there are no medical students to do 








the dressings and assist doctors and surgeons. Noone hospital 
can therefore provide a training to mect what Miss Liickes 
calls “ the infinite variety of human needs,” and the best nurse, 
from the point of view of the public, is the one who after 
leaving her training school has obtained a wider and more 
varied experience in other nursing spheres, A system, there. 
fore, which eliminated such nurses, or made it more difficult 
for them to obtain employment, as would be the case if the 
public went straight to hospitals for their nurses, is no more 
to the public advantage than it is to that of the nursing 
profession.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Novar, Ross-shire. Heten Munro-Fercueon, 

[We publish Lady Helen Munro-Ferguson’s letter as it 
deals with a side issue, but we must adhere to our decision not 
to open our columns for the present to a general discussion of 
this subject.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PHANTOM VIOLETS: AN EXPERIENCE. 
[To rue Epitor oF Tue “ Sprctator.”’} 

Srr,—1 wonder whether any of your readers can furnish g 
parallel or an explanation to the following experience. I con- 
sider it my nearest approach to seeing a ghost. I am lately 
returned from a tour in Italy. On April 10th, at about 6 p.m., 
my sister and I went to see the well-known Protestant 
cemetery by the Pyramid of Cestius at Rome, and, ata 
little distance above and to the left of the entrance, came 
to a grave thickly covered with violet leaves, and bearing the 
name of (I think) one Elizabeth Wyckhoff. As we stood over 
it, we both noticed a delicious smell of violets, and, looking 
down, saw the flowers peeping out here and there from deep 
down among the leaves. The next moment we noticed, 
however, that these were no violets actually tangible, for as 
soon as one tried to fix one’s gaze on one it had vanished, 
and was seen to be like an optical illusion. Nevertheless 
these phantom violets—quite clear and distinguishable—kept 
appearing in all parts of the grave, wherever we turned 
our eyes, for the space of three or four minutes, and long after 
we had grown quite critical about them; and the smell persisted 
for the same period. Then gradually both the appearances 
and the scent faded away, and there was no trace of either 
(the leaves giving no smell), nor, when we revisited the spot 
before leaving, could we gain any experience either of the 
scent or of the flowers. Neither my sister nor I could devise 
any hypothesis by way of explanation. We both seem to have 
shared exactly the same experience. The violets appeared 
only one at a time, but at first in rapid succession, and then 
later more sparsely. They had the exact appearance of the 
ordinary English violet, though, of course, shadowy and 
fleeting. We both saw them in the same nooks. Neither 
of us had been staring at anything which could have left an 
impression on the eye; and in any case this would not account 
for the scent, which was quite as unmistakable as the appear- 
ance. Can any of your readers interpret the matter ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. C. Winslow. 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 

[The interest of the story lies in the corroboration of the 
second witness. It would be most interesting if Mr. Winslow’s 
sister would give her version of the experience, It is possible 
that a comparison of the two narratives might point to a 
source of “suggestion” now obscure. In any case the double 
testimony should be put on record and the name on the 
gravestone verified.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SOME SYDENHAM BIRDS. 

[To tee Eprtor oF tue “Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent whose inquiries concerning certain 
birds of Hampstead suggest a fear that they can no longer 
be met with locally may derive some hope from my experience 
of a district even less rural than that from which he writes. 
The brown owl is common here, and its frequently-heard cry 
is a pleasant reminder of more distant scenes and wilder 
surroundings. I have often seen it, and quite recently 
one flew gently over my head across the road about eight 
o'clock in the evening and alighted on a tree close to St. 
Bartholomew's church. Cuckoos are heard every spring, 
and a willow wren is singing as I write close to the German 
church adjoining the railway. The flycatcher, too, is with 
us, and wrens sing almost continuously. (ne or two pairs 
of swifts haunt the immediate neighbourhood, but as yet 
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no swallows or martins have been noticed. The chiff-chaff 


js occasionally heard, and last year I watched one as late 
as October Ist uttering its waning and feeble note. Many 
other species, including the lesser whitethroat, occur more 
or Jess abundantly, but the instances I have mentioned will 
suffice to show that within five minutes’ walk of Sydenham 
Station is still to be found much to delight the ear and to 
awaken pleasant memories. Last winter, on some park-like 
Jand near Lordship Lane Station and within sight of Peckham 
and Camberwell, I heard a party of jays, and not far from the 
game spot a squirrel once narrowly escaped the wheels of my 
bicycle as it ran across the road, whilst in a small field at East 
Croydon by the Water ‘Tower I have withiu recent years seen 
a kestrel hovering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NortucoTe H. V1INEN. 





ANOTHER STRANGE FREAK OF A BLACKBIRD. 
(To rue Epitor oF THe “Sprectator.”’} 

Sir,—The curious incident noticed by your correspondent, 
Mr. Seller, in your issue of May 24th, recalled to my mind a 
like occurrence, perhaps the result of a similar intrusion. One 
afternoon in the spring of 1907, when at tea with a friend in 
my study in Highgate, I heard the loud scream of a young 
bird, and on looking out I saw distinctly a blackbird feeding 
a young thrush on the branch of a shrub just outside my 
window. I saw the feeding process three times repeated, 
and called my friend to witness, but a move on his part 
frightened the birds away. It occurred to me that the 
blackbird had reared the young thrush from an egg perbaps 
similarly left in her nest. A young naturalist told me at the 
time that he himself had seen a blackbird and a thrush seated 
together on the same nest.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. SEALE. 





NAMES FOR H.M. SHIPS. 

[To rue Epitor oF THE “Sprecrator.”"] 
Srr,—In your leading actes of last week you suggest names 
of distinguished literary men for ships to belong to a 
“Shakespeare class.” But would it not be well to utilize the 
names of some of Shakespeare’s own heroines—thus, 
‘Cordelia,’ ‘Desdemona,’ ‘Miranda,’ ‘Portia,’ ‘Imogen,’ 
‘Ophelia,’ ‘Cressida,’ ‘Juliet,’ ‘Sylvia,’ &c. (‘Perdita’ and 
‘Titania’ would both be too ominous) P—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. N. 





CHERWELL HALL. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—Some few weeks ago notices appeared in the press referring 
toacourse of training proposed to be given at Cherwell Hall, 
Oxford, to women teachers preparing for work in Preparatory 
Schools or in the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. May I ask 
your kind permission to correct these notices on two points ? 

1. The course of training contemplated at Cherwell Hall is 
solely a domestic arrangement. Cherwell Hall has in the past 
occasionally admitted a limited number of students who, although 
not qualified to compete for the diploma of a University, can profit 
by systematic training. A certificate will be given to such of 
these as shall have completed not less than a year’s course of 
residence and training at the Hall, and shall have satisfied the 
authorities as to their fitness. Such a certificate could not enter 
into competition with the diploma or certificate awarded by any 
academic body. 

2. I greatly regret that some of the notices referred to have 
contained inaccurate statements about the Examination for 
Teachers held by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
No person unconnected with the Syndicate is warranted in speaking 
on behalf of that body. But I am permitted to call attention to 
the following provisions contained in the published regulations of 
the Syndicate. Besides those who have graduated or obtained 
the equivalent of graduation in some University of the United 
Kingdom, persons are admissible to the Examinations of the 
Syndicate who have passed the Intermediate, or an equivalent, 
Examination in Arts or Science in some University of the United 
Kingdom, or who have obtained a certificate with honours in at 
least one group in the Higher Local Examination of Cambridge or 
Oxford. Persons are also admissible who have passed an Examina- 
tion which can be shown to be at least of the standard of the 
above-mentioned Examinations; and special leave may be accorded 
to persons who have not qualified by means of Examinations but 
have had, in the opinion of the Syndicate, adequate experience in 
teaching and can furnish proof of having received a good 
education. 

May I at the same time be allowed to express my strong sense of 
the gratitude that is due to the Cambridge Syndicate for the 
services rendered by them to the training of teachers, especially 
of women teachers, in such institutions as that with which I have 
the honour to be connected ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Exeter College, Oxford. W. W. Jackson, 

Chairman of the Coungil of 
Cherwell Hall Traming College. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


Tue following correspondence has passed between the 
Editor of the Spectator and the Editor of the Daily News 
in regard to an article which appeared in the Daily News 
on Saturday, May 31st, entitled: “ Mr. St. Loe Strachey - 
a Character Study ”’ :— 


The “ Spectator,” 
1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
Monday, June 2nd, 1913. 
Dear Sir,— 

Like, I am sure, most of your readers, I was delighted by the 
charm and literary ability of your “character study” of me. 
have, however, one ground of complaint. You do not mention a 
particular action, or abstention from action, of which, in my self- 
righteous way, I am particularly proud. I am strongly opposed to 
the dissemination of poisonous literature, and believe it to be far 
more injurious to the nation than the consumption of alcohol. 
Indeed, I would make no compromise on poisonous literature. As 
you know, I make the exclusion of poisonous literature from its 
columns a@ condition of my connerion with the “ Spectator.” Holding 
this view, I am proud of the fact that I do not own shares and a 
controlling interest in any publishing firm which makes its main 
business the publication of poisonous literature. I am, further, 
very proud that I have no need to excuse myself by pointing out 
that the apparent inconsistency of my conduct is due to my desire 
to disseminate sound Unionist principles and that I find these 
make an easier entry into the mind when in company with 
poisonous literature. 

You will perhaps wonder why I should ask you to put this fact 
before the readers of the Daily News. I will tell you. Mr. 
George Cadbury, who I understand is one of the chief proprietors 
of the “Daily News and Leader” Company, which also publishes 
and controls the Star, a year or two ago in an interview in the 
Sunday at Home, while stating that there might sometimes be 
good grounds for selling alcohol, used the following words: “ But 
I would make no compromise on betting. As you know, I make the 
exclusion of betting forecasts from its columns a@ condition of my 
connexion with the ‘ Daily News.’” Since then the “ Daily News” 
Company has absorbed the Star, and thus has become responsible 
for the newspaper which is the most successful disseminator of 
“betting forecasts” in London, and probably more widely used 
for betting purposes than any other paper in the kingdom. I 
understand that Mr. George Cadbury and the other anti-betting 
proprietors of the Star via the Daily News and their advocates 
and supporters excuse their apparent inconsistency by pointing 
out their desire to disseminate sound Liberal principles, and that 
they find these make an easier entry into the mind when in 
company with “ betting forecasts.” 

Therefore I may, I think, claim in regard to poisonous literature 
to have done exactly the opposite to what Mr. George Cadbury 
and the other anti-betting proprietors of the Daily News and the 
Star have done in the matter of “ betting forecasts.” 

You will no doubt be very much shocked by my mentioning this 
fact, but I rely upon your fairness to publish this letter and so 
let an accused person make his defence, however irrelevant it may 
seem to you, in his own way. Surely that is a Liberal principle 
to which you must adhere, 

Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 
“The Daily News and Leader.” 


The “ Daily News and Leader,” 
Bouverie Street, 
London, E.Cy 
June 4th, 1913. 
Dear Siz,— 

We beg to return the enclosed letter which, as you admit, is 
irrelevant to the article to which it refers. If there is any fact or 
statement in that article to which you take exception we shall be 
glad to publish your comment or correction. We cannot, however, 
allow it to be used as an excuse for an attack on a gentleman who 
has had no connexion with this paper for eighteen months and 
for a repetition of statements which have appeared in your own 
columns so frequently for a long time past. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., Eprror. 

The “ Spectator,” 
Wellington Street, 
Strand. 





A Correction: Toe GrowTH IN THE PoPpuLATION OF GREATER 
Lonpon.—By an oversight the figures showing the growth in 
population of Greater London were incorrectly given last week. 
The number of births in the week ended May 17th was 3,247, not 
2,347 as stated, and consequently the increase for the week was 
1,650, not 750 as stated. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a peeudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
eapression. In euch instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance {o warrant 
akon. 
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POETRY. 





THE RIVER DOVE. 


“O my beloved Nymph! fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers.’’—Charles Cotton, 








I sHALL not hear, O flood of my delight, 

The voice of all thy meadows in the spring 

Or note upon thy hedges, black and bright, 
The little buds tkat cling; 


Or trace the shallows, or the gentler stream 

And winding water where the ripples blow, 

Or mark again the haleyon’s dipping gleam, 
When I am far and low: 

I shall not feel, toward the sunset* fire, 

Thy cold hill-water stream against my side, 

Turning, to face the Champion’s last desire, 
Homeward, against the tide : 


Yet if, O Dove, before my close of day 
T should forget thee, playfellow and friend,— 
Then let my ghost return no more in May 
To where thy grasses bend ! 
H. F. Brett Brerr-Smira. 








* The Championship of the Dove is decided every year over a reach below 
Doveridge, and always in the evening, when the water is least cold. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT.* 
[Concubine Norice.] 


THE wonderful political brotherhood of Bright and Cobden 
began in the latter being asked to speak at an education 
meeting at Rochdale. The foundation of the alliance between 
them to repeal the Corn Law has been described by Bright 
himself. Cobden visited him when Bright’s first wife had 
just died :— 

“ All that was left on earth of my young wife, except the memory 

of a sainted life, and a too brief happiness, was lying still and cold 
in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called upon me as his 
friend, and addressed me, as you might suppose, with words of 
condolence, After a time he looked up and said, ‘There aro 
thousands of houses in England at this moment where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. Now,’ he said, ‘ when 
the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise you to 
come with me, and we will never rest till the Corn Law is repealed.’ 
I accepted his invitation.” 
Cobden, whose aim was something like an apotheosis of the 
middle class, lagged behind his friend in his advocacy of the 
extension of the franchise, and Bright several times deplored 
this lukewarmness. Eut on Free Trade Cobden’s passion 
could not be restrained; he warmly approved of O’Connell’s 
suggestion that the manufacturing districts should agree to 
stop supplies. Bright was also for closing the factories, 
though he himself would have been a heavy loser. But his 
personal interests never hampered the flight of his convictions, 
as he proved again when hg hotly supported the Federal cause 
in the American Civil war, although nearly every other cotton- 
spinner backed the South in the hope of reopening the supply 
of cotton as soon as possible. 

When Bright first stood for Parliament at Durham he was 
astounded at the corruption which went on as a matter of 
course. The feelings of the electors were obviously in his 
favour, but the sovereigns distributed by his opponent secretly 
but effectually turned the scale the other way. Bright 
appealed; his opponent was unseated; and Bright was, after 
all, elected. In the House of Commons a similar surprise 
awaited him. He found the members wholly oblivious of 
what Carlyle called “the condition of England ” question. So 
far as they were concerned, the misery and starvation he had 
personally witnessed might have been purely imaginary. In 
his task of instructing the House he could on occasion abandon 
the tone of a Hebrew prophet. For example, in his campaign 
for the reform of the game laws he was deliberately diplomatic, 
and with telling effect assumed that squires and Tories were, 
after all, open to reason and argument. Describing this 
episode in the House, Mr. Trevelyan says :— 

“ Both sides of the House were packed with row above row of 
gentlemen who only knew what was agreeable in the English game 
system, but knew that to perfection ; their dearest recollections of 
boyhood were jolly days, in well-known coverts, alone or with the 
old keeper; as the cotton-spinner talked, there rose before each 
man’s eyes some vision of joys deep in woodland, to many of them 
the best moments of life. John Bright, foreseeing the situation, 
wisely determined on a change in his usual method. He knew 
that if he used the strain of high denunciation that served him 
so well against the Corn Laws, he might have an orator’s triumph, 
but he could not persuade those serried ranks, and if they could 
not be in part persuaded nothing on this question could be done. 
He did not denounce them, but appealed to their generosity and 
common sense. He read out facts, statistics, and stories—damning 
and irrefutable. In place of a peroration, he pointed out quietly 
before he sat down that he had brought his case before the House 
‘without using a single word or a single expression of harshness 
towards any human being.’ For once he had out-Cobdened Cobden. 
He had his reward. Though he had spoken through the dinner- 
hour, when the House was usually most empty, not half a dozen 
members left the crowded benches during his two hours’ speech. 
Graham, for the Government, thanked him for his ‘tone and 
temper,’ said he had ‘done justice to the gentlemen of England,’ 
admitted that he had made out a strong case, and granted him his 
Select Committee.” 

Thus although, as Mr. Birrell has said, Bright's “ particular 
detestation was a well-dressed mob” (he had not Cobden’s 
amiable trust in the middle class) he succeeded in making the 
upper class think. He had a way with him that—to take the 
case of another “demagogue”—Cobbett had not. Bright 
was not of the sort that lectures but never listens. He 
had, as was said of Pym, “the civic temper and the habit 
of looking for wisdom in the result of common debate.” 


* The Life of John Bright. By G. M. Trevelyan. London: Cousteble & Co. 
[15s. net.) 
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For all that, though he listened and was listened to, 
he was not the revered figure in the Honse that most of us 
remember till towards the end of his career. His affectionate 
followers were in the country, and particularly in the industrial 
North. Mr. Trevelyan mentions that Lord John Russell was 
yeproved by his Whig friends for asking Bright (an agitator 
and therefore no gentleman !) to dinner. 

The advances made by Disraeli to Bright are the most 
curious thing in the book. Several times Disraeli made the 
unwilling Bright the recipient of confidences; he spoke 
of the stupidity of his own party, and once in 1852 actually 
proposed a formal alliance :— 

«‘He said he would speak without reserve, as he thought that, 
however opposed, there had been a good deal of free conversation 
and he thought even some sympathy between us. He then 
entered on the desperate condition of their affairs, and the almost 
certainty of their defeat on the following night, spoke of that 
infernal question, the question of Protection; said his difficulty 
had been his and their promises to the country party and farmers, 
local burdens and now Malt Tax. He said he only touched 
Malt Tax because could not touch Tea duties as proposed without 
touching malt—was forced to try something for the farmers and 
to venture on malt; he had not supposed the opposition would be 
so great. If he could get a vote, a majority of one only, his 
honor would be saved and he would give up House Tax and Malt, 
and remodel his scheme.’ He then proceeded to lay before the 
Liberal economist the attractive prospect of Tory ‘ retrenchment.’ 
‘He spoke of what he was p:oposing to do in reforming depart- 
ments, of Lord Chandos’s business talents in reforming Irish 
offices and saving money at the Horse Guards, that he intended 
a thorough examination by a Commission into management of 
dockyards, &c., and would save a very large sum. Speaking of 
exnenditure he mentioned those damned defences, and said he had 
cut and slashed them to bring the estimates for them to a more 
moderate sum. He entered into an examination of all our taxes 
and stated his views with regard to future changes and remis- 
sions. He spoke of his party, how well they had followed him, 
how faithfully they were prepared to support him. There was no 
jealousy—Cabinet friendly and disposed to act liberally—and he 
thought his party “having stood so much already” would stand 
a good deal more if necessary. He then adverted to his wish to 
get rid of the old stagers and old “red tapists ” and said he could 
not see why we, that is, Cobden, myself, and Gibson—our section 
—should not some day be with him in a cabinet; not within 
twenty-four hours, but before long: it was quite possible and not 
difficult, I laughed at this as impossible and partly at the serious 
face he maintained as he explained his views. I objected that, 
putting aside the immorality of such changes, the constituencies 
would not permit it. “Ob,” he said, “a man of genius and power 
may do anything with a large constituency; I think I could 
represent Manchester, and be a very popular member.” I assured 
him he was greatly mistaken in supposing the Manchester people 
would be trifled with, and I asked, “ How is it possible for you 
and us to work together?” Hesaid we much mistook them. I 
said they must change their name and repudiate all their ante- 
cedents before we could ever act with them. He said there was 
scarcely one member of their Cabinet who would not at once retire 
to make room for any gentlemen who would be likely to give them 
strength.’ ” 


Mr. Trevelyan hardly emphasizes enough the passion of 
conviction, and the moral indignation with which at the end 
of his life Bright opposed the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Let 
us quote from a letter which Bright wrote to a correspondent 
in 1887, and which is not one of those that Mr. Trevelyan has 
chosen for publication. The occasion was the by-election 
contest between Mr. Ashley and Sir George Trevelyan, father 
of the author of the biography before us :— 

“Mr. Gladstone’s disunion policy has undergone no essential 
change. He gives us many speeches; but there is no clear 
departure from his scheme of last year. Sir George Trevelyan 
asks you to send him to Parliament to support Mr. Gladstone, 
whose return to office and to power, so long as he is resolved to 
give up the government of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his followers, 
would, in my opinion, be a great calamity to Ireland and to Great 
Britain. Mr. Ashley, your other candidate, is a Liberal, as Sir 
George Trevelyan is, but with this essential difference. He 
doubtless values party, but for party he is unwilling and unable 
to sacrifice the unity and vital interests of his country. I value 
the Liberal Party, and have worked much longer for it and with 
it than either Mr. Gladstone or Sir George Trevelyan has done; 
but I will not follow a majority of the party led by a statesman 
whose Irish policy little more than a year ago the whole party 
almost unanimously condemned.” 

The uncompromising plainness of that letter justifies the 
following excellent summary by Mr. Trevelyan of Bright's 
characteristics :— 

“The life and conversation of which he was the centre at home 
or in the larger world was always simple in greatness, and 
truth was its keynote. He eschewed the small conventional false- 
hoods of which the rest of us are often guilty. He never strove 
to seem more friendly or more clever or better informed than he 
really was, If he did not know something, he would ask, without 








an attempt to hide his ignorance. If he did not like his inter- 
locutor, the fact was usually apparent. To his daughter Helen, 
when she was a girl of thirteen, he writes bidding her ‘not to 
write ironically, but always simply and what is literally true.’ 
That was his own rule. The interest of his conversation, apart 
from the terse vigour of his language, his humour, and his good 
stories, arose from the fact that he never said more and seldom 
said less than the whole of what he thought about any subject or 
any person. He did not spare his own friends or party when he 
disagreed with them: it was about John Stuart Mill and his 
theoretic objections to the ballot that he uttered a truth of wide 
application: ‘The worst of great thinkers is they so often think 


wrong.’” 





THE CHRONICLE OF LANERCOST.* 


Tue Chronicle of Lanercost, though not before translated! 
into English, has been long known to historical students, 
and there is therefore no necessity to enter at this date on 
any analysis of its (not very considerable) historical value. 
But the Chronicle has attractions that should appeal to a 
wider interest than that of the scholar, and we may take 
advantage of the appearance of Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
welcome version of its eighth and ninth books to attempt 
some estimate of the light which its pages throw upon the 
sociul life of the time and place of its origin. 

Lanercost Priory lay in the ancient Lordship of 
Gillesland, in Cumberland, near the Maiden Way, one 
of the roads most commonly used by the marauding 
Scots on their forays into England during the stormy 
years with which the present volume deals. Whether 
the Chronicle which bears the name of the house was in 
fuct compiled by any of its members is a matter of 
dispute. The Rev. Joseph Stevenson, its first editor, decided 
in favour of the Friary of Carlisle chiefly because of the 
evident devotion of the compiler to the Friars Minor, whose 
order he never misses an opportunity of magnifying. The 
present volume is prefaced with an exhaustive investigation 
by Dr. James Wilson, which, after summarizing the evidence, 
decides in favour of the traditional attribution. The discus- 
sion need not detain us now, and it is of comparatively slight 
importance, since it is plain that the Chronicle (which is not 
a domestic history, but a narrative of events passing in the 
world ut large) was, like other specimens of its class, compiled 
from material gathered from various sources, including 
information recorded in other monastic establishments. 
The houses at Hexbam, Berwick, and Carlisle no doubt 
supplied a good deal of material of this kind, and we find 
besides a remarkable quantity of Lincolnshire news, which, 
as Dr. Wilson shows, probably came to the monks through 
the de Multons, who held a manor at Holbeach as well as the 
Lordship of Gillesland. Travellers, monastic and otherwise, 
also, one may be sure, contributed a good deal of information. 
Indeed the touch of the traveller is too often discernible in 
the marvels with which our simple chroniclers eked out the 
scanty news that filtered into the turbulent seclusion of the 
Border. And, moreover, besides this multiplicity of sources 
there is no doubt that several different hands were occupied 
in the compilation. The fragment here translated seems to 
fall naturally into three divisions. The first, which goes to 
the beginning of the ninth book, is more desultory and less 
preoccupied with the events of the great world than the second, 
which was evidently composed during the stormy years which 
saw the rise and fall of Wallace and the triumph of Robert 
Bruce. Yet the first is undeniably the more interesting of the 
two. The chronicler has not a sure enough grasp to give 
us any comprehensive picture of the war. Raiders passed 
through Cumberland like a scourge, burning and destroying. 
Lanercost itself was pillaged in 1296, and our good chronicler 
records a vision in which he was forewarned of the event by 
an angelic sword that menaced the beloved bookcases of the 
monastic library. He tells us, too, how during the same foray 
the great church of Hexham was burnt and the relics of the 
saints hurled with rude laughter into the flames. Alas! others 
lost more than relics, books, or vestments in these visitations. 
We hear of counties pillaged and desolated; women, even 
nuns, ravished and murdered, and of a crowd of children 
locked into a school at Hexham and burnt alive. 

In 1305 the King himself made the monastery his head- 
quarters, and there Dougal Macdouall, chieftain of Galloway, 
sent him the heads of the Lord of Cantyre and “a certain 





* The Chronicle of Lanercost, 1272-1346. Translated by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart, Glasgow; MacLehose and Sons, [2ls, net.) 
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kinglet of Ireland,” whom Thomas and Alexander Bruce had 
incited to attack the Gallovidians. Six years later the dreaded 
Robert Bruce himself stopped three days at Lanercost and 
made many of the canons prisoners, but we hear of no definite 
injuries inflicted. More terrible was the visitation of his 
son David in the last year with which the Chronicle deals, when 
the Scots, “coming to the Priory of Lanercost, where dwell 
the canons, venerable men, and servants of God, . . . entered 
arrogantly into the Sanctuary, threw out the Vessels of the 
Temple, plundered the Treasury, shattered the bones, stole 
the jewels, and destroyed all they could.” It is little wonder 
that the compiler of the last part of the Chronicle writes 
throughout with an uncouth and headlong fury, which con- 
trasts oddly with the pleasant ambling manner of the earlier 
pages. His savagery even loves to make brutal sport with a 
harmless legend of David Bruce’s infancy, which is com- 
memorated in the following epigram :— 
“Non tamen ille David quem Christus sanctificavit, 

Sed erat ille David qui Christum inhonoravit, 

Quod bene probavit quum super altare cacavit ; 

Sed plus peccavit quando sacra templa cremavit.” 
The subject seems to have bad an inexhaustible attraction for 
monkish satirists, and our chronicler returns to it again and 
again in a mood of ferocious playfulness which at other times 
animates him to belabour his enemies with heavy-handed 
puns and pleasantries. We read of “Comes Patrick qui 
melius vocaretur de patria non hic,” who comes late to a 
battle, in which “he hurt no man, because he intended to 
take holy orders and celebrate masses for the Scots who were 
killed. Nay, at that very time he was a Presbyter quia in 
fuga praebuit iter.” This is the very spirit of the rude Scots 
themselves, of whom our author tells us that when the King, 
who was besieging them in Berwick, came personally to 
address them in a friendly way and urge them to sur- 
render, “they redoubled their insults.” 

One turns with relief to the less strenuous spirit who was 
responsible for the earlier part of the volume. Even here the 
desultory chronicle of miracles, portents, and scandals is 
punctuated with accounts of the hideous punishments, hangings, 
burnings, beheadings, drawings at the heels of horses, disem- 
bowellings and quarterings, with which uneasy power made 
shift to solace its uneasiness. We hear, too, of “a great 
searcity of victual,” during which the poor died of hunger, of 
storms so terrible that horses cried aloud for fear, while houses 
were thrown down and demons could be heard yelling in the 
air. Once even a church is struck, to the obvious discomfiture 
of the author, who can only comment, “Such mysteries as 
these deserve to be shrewdly investigated at leisure and to 
be gravely considered.” Fires sweep through the huddled town- 
ships so fierce and sudden that birds are seen flying about 
the streets half burnt in their efforts to escape. Living in 
the midst of such dangers, and so far removed from those 
distractions of social intercourse to which our world is grown 
accustomed, the mind of our scribe turned naturally to the 
small events which formed the gossip of the countryside and 
to the narrow daily interests of his own fraternity. The 
miracle upon which he dwells with most enjoyment is one 
which was said to have taken place at the expense of a 
certain Francis of Milan, a man “abounding in riches, intent 
upon usury, and, which is worst of all things, contumaciously 
disdaining to pay tithes to God and the Church.” As for the 
outside world, his attitude towards it is shown in his descrip- 
tion of a rainstorm, which made the roads so bad for 
travellers ‘as to weary people looking out o’ window.” Our 
good monk is always looking out o’ window, and many strange 
things pass down the road before him. Strangest of all 
perhaps is the light which his pages throw on the moral 
condition of the Church. Without any appearance of surprise 
he tells us story after story of the immorality of bishops, 
priests, and monks, of the shifts to which they are put 
to hide their delinquencies, the impudence and cunning 
of their concubines. True, the delinquents are sometimes 
summarily punished by devils. In one case the erring priest 
is seized at dead of night by these visitants and plunged into 
a caldron of boiling water. The woman, however, is spared, 
one of the visitors remarking that “ hotter water will suit her 
better.” Immediately on the departure of the tormentors the 
suffering man sends her in haste to Annan for a priest, 
“where,” adds the chronicler with pious humour, “having 
vonfessed herself, she found hot water in plenty.” Equally 








marked is the worldliness and avarice of the ecclesiastics, 
One wealthy and prodigal cleric keeps pleated withies smeared 
with cow dung in place of the panel over the altar in his 
church. We hear, too, of beneficed priests, learned in the 
law as any laymen, who employ their knowledge in robbing 
the poor; and one of the grimmest of our author’s tales con. 
cerns a monastery, which brought a corrupt action against 
certain commoners to take away their common rights, and 
succeeded, by means of a bribed jury, in gaining its case. 
Immediately after the decision the members of the jury began 
one by one to fall ill and die. “And during about two years 
afterwards there appeared in that country a fiery plough, 
glowing like hot brass, having a most foul fiend as driver, 
who drove the dead men, harnessed in that manner, to 
the ground where he had incited them to guile when 
living.” Many people clearly saw this wonder, which always 
took place at noon, the hour “when men most assiduously 
press litigation before the judges.” Our author, how. 
ever, was (he says) unwilling to believe it until he had the 
story from the lips of a nobleman who lived not three 
miles from that place. Another tale (this, too, the writer 
“knows to have happened”’) describes the miraculous death 
of a corrupt prebendary, whose body is found lying stripped 
naked and darker than lead, and bristling from head to 
heel with gold coins stuck in it, “just as cooks stick lard 
into all parts of meat for roasting when they wish to make it 
more toothsome.” Elsewhere we read of a huge parti-coloured 
wolf rushing into a church and carrying off the dead body 
of an excommunicate usurer which his friends are forcing a 
priest to give Christian burial. More credible, though no 
less discreditable, ia the description of a parish priest who 
regularly conducted obscene orgies with his flock. Another 
terrible story is that of the Jew in Paris who persuaded 
his Christian servant to bring back a piece of bread 
from the communion table, and then struck it with a 
knife, exclaiming, “ Behold what Christians call their 
God and which we crucified.” Immediately there burst 


forth jets of blood, more copious than from a human 


wound, which stained the table, the cloth, the 
hand, the knife, and the garments of the bystanders. 
All attempts to wash off the stains failed, for every- 


thing which was brought into contact with the stained 
objects immediately became soaked in blood. Nor could 
the wretched criminal sink the bread in his well. It 
floated and turned the water to blood. Soon the man and 
woman were apprehended and she burned to death and he 
drawn, hanged, and burnt because he refused to believe. his 
story comes from a Friar who was an eyewitness. Miraculous 
cures are as Common as miraculous punishment. Sometimes, 
where the miracle is performed at a particular shrine, the 
narrator states expressly that he records it “ without hope 
of reward for the glory of the saints and the edification of 
posterity,” an assertion which suggests that these early faith 
healers knew something of modern methods of advertisement 
Generally the cures are effected through the merits of St. 
Francis, and the process adopted is often that of “ measuring,” 
by which a string is first passed round the limb affected 
and then round the same part of an image of the chosen saint. 
We hear, too, of miracles worked at the site of Thomas Earl 
of Lancaster’s execution. 

But it would be easy to continue indefinitely extraction and 
quotation from this mostinteresting book. It is in contemporary 
compilations of this kind that one gets the truest picture of 
the actual life of the past, and to make such works accessible 
to the ordinary reader (even if only in a limited edition) is to 
render him a real service. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE.* 
Mr. HartLey WITHERS must be tired of being told that he 
has affinities to Walter Bagehot, but, since all criticism is 
comparative, it is the simplest way of defining his merits. He 
has the same mastery of his subject, the same lucidity 
of exposition, and the same ever-present humour, which in 
Lombard Street delighted an earlier generation. Mr. Withers 
calls his present volume an introduction to Foreign Exchange, 
and an introduction it is in the sense that it does not go a3 
minutely into the practice of the subject as a work like Mr. 





* Money-Changing: an Introduction to Foreign Exchange, By Hartley 
Withers, London; Smith, ElderandCo, [5s, net.] 
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Clare’s, or into the theory as Lord Goschen’s classic treatise 
But for the ordinary man he sheds a welcome light upon the 
work of what the author calls “the unconscious practical 
who have in the course of years composed the medley 
fusion represents d by the table of exchanges.” Better 
he correlates city practice with fundamental economic 
He shows how it is all based upon the fact that 
ternational trade is an exchange of goods and services 
bet n the different peoples of the world The vagaries of 
exchange rates may have many oct ult: subsidiary causes, but 
they all can be reduced in the last resort to the law of sup} ly 
iden and. 
Mr. Withers begins by showing the practice of the different 


countries with regard to money. In England we use gold or 


yaper that can immediately be turned into gold; that is, we 
Lew gold eurrency. In France and Germany they have a 


| standard on paper, but a bank will not part with gold in 
payment of its notes unless it finds it convenient. In the 
Uz.ited States there is a great deal of paper money which 
carries no right to be turned into gold, though gold can 
generally be had as a matter of grace. In India, as in 
Jepan and the Argentine, they have what is called a gold 
aaeal inge standard; the rupee, for example, is kept at o 
near a certain legal price by maintaining balances in London, 
by which the Government of India can supply the Indian 


market with English money whenever the lack of it is tending 


to depress the rupee too far. In addition there are a few silver- 
standard countries, like China, and a few of these “ economic 
outeasts,” purely paper-money countries. The rates of 
exchange between different nations depend “on the number 


of people abroad who have to buy money in England as 
‘ mt wel with the number of those who have money in 
England to sell”; that is to say, the number of people abroad 
who have debts to pay in England as compared with the 
number of peoy le in England who have debts to pay abroad 
Obviously at a certain point supply can be increased by 
r out currency therefore, roughly speaking, there 
p a point beyond which the exchange cannot rise, that 
point when if is cheaper to send gold than to buy a_ bill, 
p led the gold can be got. This proviso is what in practice 
makes the theory of so-called “gold points” unworkable 
For example, the “mint par” between England and Germany 
is 20 marks 43 pfennings for the sovereign; the expense of 
sending gold to London is 5 pfennings; so the “ gold-point ” 
shonid be 20 marks 48 pfennings. But last autumn the 
Berlin Exchange rose above 20 marks 53 pfennings without 
y gold being shipped to London, because there was no 
l to be had. 

Mr. Withers next inquires how the claims, the buying and 
selling of which in other countries create the variation in the 
exchanges, come into being. He examines the basis of that 
international commerce whose currency is a “ bill on London.” 
We would especially recommend his account of what is pre- 
cisely the significance of the so-called “ adverse balance ” of 
trade, when imports exceed exports. Young growing nations 
export new securities to a greater extent than they import 
what Mr. Withers calls “coupons,” 7@.e., claims for interest 
against themselves, and so the balance of trade is adverse, since 
more goods come in in payment for securities than go out in 
payment for coupons. More developed nations, who have 
slackened in their issues of new securities, import coupons 
faster than they export securities, and so have a favourable 
balance of trade, since they have to meet their interest charges 
by sending out goods. The old developed countries, the 
lending and capitalist nations, export coupons faster than 
they import securities, and so have an adverse balance, an 
excess of visible imports, because goods are constantly being 
sent to them to meet these coupons. “ England is estimated 
to he owed about one hundred and eighty millions by its 
debtors abroad, so that, though it imports new securities 


to the extent of some one hundred and sixty millions, 
it still has twenty million pounds’ worth of goods to 
receive without making any visible exports against them.” 


Next we are given a long and highly interesting description 


of the working of the system of commercial bills, as exemplified | 


in the relations between Mr. Jobn Bull, cotton importer of 








Liverpool, Mr. Christopher Columbus, cotton exporter of New | 
Orleans, and the accepting firm of Messrs. Rudesheimer, of 


London. Mr. Withers also expounds the nature of “ finance’ 
bills, which are not drawn against shipments of goods, but are 
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merely a way of raising the wind adopted by two big houses 
in different countries which have confidence in each other 
and combine to translate their credit into currency. 

Havi thus laid the foundations of his argument, My: 
Withers goes on to discuss the effect upon exchang> rat 


1g 
of discount rates—that is, the rates at which ready mon: 

can be had for bills payable at some future date. When the 
foreign exchanges move against us, discount rates must tend to 
rise, for it means thata large quantity of bills are being drawn 
against us and sold abroad, bills which will be sent to London 
to be discounted, and bankers, seeing that there will soon be 
plenty of employment for their money, naturally ask a higher 
price for it 
thinks it necess 


He also explains why the Bank of England 
iy now and then to enter the sphere of the 
discount market and regulate discount rates. Otherwise the 
exchanges might fall to “ gold point,” and London lose more 


cold than wus quite wholesome He discusses also the ¢ 


tt ‘ 
fe 
of imports of bullion and explains some of the mysteries of 
that esoteric market. He concludes with a protest against t] 
parochial view that one nation can benefit by the poverty ol 
another, quoting Antonio in * The Merchant of Venic« 
“ The trade and profit of the City 

Consisteth of all nations.” 
The nations Luy from and sell to each other as fast as they 
can because it makes them all better off. 

“A study of the problem of foreign exchange teaches us to 
gaze with scepticism at the lurid pictures that are somet 
drawn of the days when cheap Oriental labour will flood Europe's 
markets with goods at prices which will shut up all her factori« 
Who will buy the bills that the Oriental exporters will draw? In 
other words, what will the Oriental producers take in return for 

If they take our gold it will be of no use except to 
buy goods and services withal If they take e¢ 3 
cannot remit the interest unless they take go: 
from us in payment. If they take goods and services, some of our 
factories and places of business must open their doors again.” 


I 4 


their goods ? 





One of Mr. Withers’ most attractive gifts is his humour. It 
not that he makes jokes, but that through all his argument 
there is an undercurrent of pleasantry, which mokes it at 


once agreeable to read and uncommonly effective. Take this 


passage of consolation for the pessimist who grieves over 


our “adverse balance” of trade. 


“If this were true—that other nations pour goods into us and 


take nothing in return—it would seem, on consideration, to be 
rather a comfortable state of affairs Any individual ( I 
arrange his commercial relations with his fellows tl lines 
would be likely to grow very fat To be always consuming 1 


than he produced is just the sort of life that wo 


found thoroughly pleasant by the Economic Man, as conceived 
by the older economists. . But, in fact, these thing not 


happen The other countries of the world have not cons; l 
together to kill England with kindness, and give her a hundred 
and fifty million pounds’ worth of goods every year for not 
Goods are never sent anywhere unless there is rea 


certainty that the country to which they are sent will 
able to pay for them, in meal or malt, in goods or in serv 


The foreign seller of the goods expects to be paid in t mi 
the country, which he will turn into that of hi vn 
elling his claim through the machinery of exchang But 
importing country were really always buying more than 


the supply of claims on it would be continually greater than 
rr § : » 

demand for them, and the exchange would go steadily against 

and either it would have to export gold, export promises 


pay as long as it could finance itself on Mr. Micawber’s prin 








or allow its currency to be so depreciated in relat ut. of 
other countries that merchants abroad would finally 
selling to it.” 

A MEMORABLE WORK.* 
Mr. Epmunp Mavrice has honoured the memory of O 
Hill in an unusual but very effective fashion. The book is not 
written by him. His part in it is simply that of selecting the 


letters to be printed and adding some necessary explanations 
Even of these only a smull part is written by himself, most 
them being contributed by other members of the family. 1 
general result of this method is extremely good. Octavia H 
was a good letter writer, and she was also one of a sister! i 
good letter writers. More than this, her personal hist 


apart from her public work, well deserves telling, and 











better told in these letters than ina bi 1y const | 

on the customary plan. There is, however, one draw 

Octavia was not much given to writing about 

sequ we hear but little of the enterprise with w she 

was most associated—the manag nt of tenemer ses 
*T ‘ H ¢ \ Le s. Edi y Edmund M a 
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This was begun on a very small scale in 1864, when Octavia 
was twenty-six. In the April of that year she wrote to 
Mrs. Shaen, “I have long been wanting to gather near us my 
friends among the poor, in some house arranged for their 
health and convenience, in fact a small private model 
lodging-house where I may know everyone and do something 
towards making their lives healthier and happier; and to my 
intense joy Ruskin has promised to help me to work the 
plan.” The purchase of the house took some time to arrange, 
and it was not till April 1865 that Octavia was able to 
announce “the actual purchase for fifty-six years of three 
houses in a court close to us.” Even then there were inter- 
mediate landlords to be got rid of, and “all repairing and 
preventing of overcrowding and authority to exclude thoroughly 
disreputable lodgers” had to wait for alittle. But even at 
this early stage the plan had been thoroughly thought out. “ It 
is with me,” she writes, “entirely a question of education. My 
whole hope is in that. I do care immensely, however, for just 
sufficient material power to be able to meet any efforts of 
theirs to manage better; and for the children to 
their health in some degree.” The three houses had each six 
rooms, and gradually several of the tenants were induced to 
take two rooms. Five more cottages were bought by Ruskin 
nearly at the same time, with an adjoining large house and 
garden. In this way eighteen additional rooms were at once 
made available, and more were added as soon as they had been 
thoroughly repaired. This second purchase included some old 
stables, which were pulled down. Then the ground was fenced 
and gravelled and turned into a playground for poor girls. 
Here came the first note of encouragement. “The children 
seem to have so few joys and spring to meet any suggestion 
of employment with such eagerness, instead of fighting and 
sitting in the gutter with dirty faces and listless vacant 
expression. I found an eager little crowd threading beads, 
last time I was in the playground.” All this had been done 
by Octavia alone. She preferred “power and responsibility 
and work to committees and their slow, dull movements.” 

When the ground was nearly ready she mentioned what she 
had been doing, and “was quite amazed at the interest and 
sympathy it met with.” F. D. Maurice and Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies joined heartily in the scheme, subscriptions were 
offered, and the playground was made “ really very efficient.” 
In the following year we hear of the growing difficulties of 
the work :— 


secure 


“Tcry out to myself every day, ‘ What a frightful confusion of 

chances we have here as to how or whether there is to be food or 
not.” A man accepts any underpaid work; a little is scraped up 
by one child, a little begged by another, a gigantic machinery 
of complicated charities relieves a man of half his responsibilities, 
not once and for all clearly and definitely, but—probably or possibly 
—he gets help here or there. There is no certainty, no quiet, no 
order in his way of subsisting. And he has an innate sense that 
his most natural wants ought to be supplied if he works; so he 
takes our gifts thanklessly ; and then we blame him or despise 
him for his alternate civility and ingratitude.” 
It was not often, however, that she was able to turn away from 
the engrossing details of the work to these general questions. 
“TItis with mealmostas with the poor themselves, a kind of fight 
for mere existence ;—references, notices, rents, repairs, the dry 
necessary matters of business take up almost all time and 
thought; only as, after all, we are human beings, and not 
machines ... how hard it is to do justly and love mercy 
and walk humbly.” But she has no doubt as to the soundness 
of the whole plan. It is the most effectual way of training 
the tenants, and so there is nothing for it but to go on, “and 
hope that it will not finally make one either mean, or small, or 
bitter.” Two years later her tone is much more hopeful. 

“The other day I went down the court once so savage and 
desolate. I saw two or turee of the worst boys in the neighbour- 
hood looking very happy and smiling. They had walked twelve 
miles, doubtless delighted with the expedition, but specially to 
bring me a great quantity of ‘ palm.’ 
it, ‘ Will you have some more?’ ‘ Wait a bit and have some more,’ 
they cried. When I remembered that these same boys had been 
our greatest trouble, defying authority, climbing walls, breaking 
windows, throwing stones, with their hands against us in all 
things, I could not but feel that we had got on a little.” 
Occasionally some unexpected difficulty turned up. When 
she published in a magazine an account of one of the courts 
under her care she naturally described with some emphasis 

the condition in which she had found them. Thereupon some- 
one who had read her article attacked the medical officer for 


And as I came out carrying 


officer tried to make up for lost time by ordering them all to 
be destroyed. “The majority of the vestry,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“took the side of their officer, and one zealous vestryman 
exclaimed that he hoped they would hear no more of Miss 
Hill and her houses.” The decision was finally left to Octavia 
and the medical officer, and they seem to have found no great 
difficulty in coming to an agreement. The chief result of the 
incident was to increase her strong dislike of State or muni- 
cipal management. The same feeling led her after she had 
“reluctantly consented” to lay her books and papers before 
a special committee of the Charity Organization Society, to 
“put her foot down” when it was proposed to examine the 
tenants of the courts to find out the moral effect produced 
by the changes. She would have no interference between 
herself and her “ friends.” 

This was very far from being Octavia Hill's only work 
during the years between 1864 and 1874. Born in 1833 she 
had become the paid secretary of the Women’s College in 
London before she was eighteen, and throughout the housing 
schemes just mentioned she was actively engaged in the 
conduct of the school carried on by her sisters at their home 
in Nottingham Place. She had also been employed by Ruskin 
as a copyist, and when to all this was added the growing 
labour of the houses she managed there seemed reason to fear 
that the strain would be too great for her strength. Up to this 
time she had always refused any pecuniary assistance, but now, 
“under Mr. William Shaen’s guidance, a number of wealthy 
friends succeeded, without her knowledge, in organizing a 
fund which should make her free for the further development 
of the housing reform schemes. As this plan had been 
brought into a definite form before Octavia was aware of it, 
and as she remembered that one breakdown in her health had 
recently occurred, she felt bound to accept the offer ... and 
thus she was placed for the rest of her life in a position which 
raised her out of the struggles which had hampered her early 
years.” But upon this offer she placed her own limitations, 
Some of the contributors were anxious to continue their gifts, 
but this did not fall in with Octavia’s wishes. “I can never,” 
she wrote to Mr. Shaen, “want or have to earn again, and I 
feel richer than I ever did and able to do things I never 
dreamed of doing. But once more, and most emphatically, 
I decline more. Ihave enough.” She felt deeply that it was 
one thing “to accept once for all a great gift,” and quite 
another to But 
the leisure and ease of mind thus secured enabled her to 


T 
ne 


go on taking help for special objects. 


carry on the housing scheme on a much larger scale. 
great step onwards came when the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners asked her first to buy, and next to take a lease of, 
some old courts belonging to them in Southwark, and when 
she declined both offers they proposed to her to undertake 
the management of them. “This she consented to do; and 
the commissioners were so much impressed with the capable 
businesslike character of her remarks, and with her sub- 
sequent management, that they afterwards extended the 
territory under her care.” By far the largest addition to her 
labours came in 1901, when the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
asked her to take charge of more of their property, on the 
leases falling in, in Southwark and Lambeth; and, shortly 
before her death, she provided for the continuance of her 
work by gaining the consent of the commissioners and of 
five other owners of house property to the appointment of 
certain of her trained workers to take over the direct 
management of the houses committed to her care. We 
should like to have had from some of those associated with 
Octavia Hill a description of the methods and an appreciation 
of the results of the enterprise to which she gave up so large 
a part of her life. It has now been carried on for so long 
a time under such varying conditions and by so many hands 
that it must be possible to draw from all this experience 
some conclusions of great interest, and we hope that in a 
second edition Mr. Maurice may be able to supply this. 
Something of the kind has been done, and done well, in the 
April number of the Edinburgh Review. A review which has 
dealt only with one part of so full a life cannot pretend to 
give a complete picture of it, but the housing schemes were 
so much the most original and distinctive of the undertakings 
with which she was associated that to this we have preferred to 
confine ourselves. But Octavia Hill’s character was many-sided, 





ever allowing the houses to be in this state. The medical 





and her letters are full of interest in ways quite unconnected 
with the work for which she will be longest remembered. 
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THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA* 


{Here is no particular reason why anyone should, with faint 
praise or other critical periphrases, damn Mr. Hervey 8 book 
He will probably be contented with the categorical praise of 
having written a good book of its kind. The Anglo-Indian 
js usually a very strenuous person in his working hours. In 
his leisure moments he is often an accomplished amateur. 
He acts, or he paints; he studies local dialects and customs 
or he just scribbles. The amateur painter naturally tackles 
easy subjects; the amateur actor displays his talent chiefly in 
farce or light comedy; the amateur scribbler puts on paper, 
unpretentiously enough, the humours of Anglo-Indian exist- 
ence which form the staple of conversation in the mess- 
yoom or the station-club. That does not mean that he has 
not more interests and studies. There are many 
little indications that Mr. Hervey himself knows much 
more than he has thought fit to tell us about the dusky 
crowds who form the background to the rather frivolous 
incidents which it has obviously amused him to put on paper 
for the amusement of readers like minded. He has avoided 
“shop” with the ingenuous bashfulness of the true Briton. 
He runs the risk, already incurred by such eminent pro- 
fessionals as Mr. Kipling and Mr. Aberigh Mackay, of 
earning the reproach of the serious-minded. With an 
amateur’s audacity he challenges comparison with his more 
successful predecessors, and must not be surprised if he is 
told (what‘he knows as well as anyone) that his sketch of 
“the Fast Married Woman” is not on a level with Mr. 
Kipling’s grass widows, and cannot fairly be compared with 
Aberigh Mackay’s inimitable Mrs. Lollipop. Let us say that 
Mr. Hervey continues a not dishonourable tradition, and 
enrols himself in the ranks of such unprofessional students of 
exiled Britons as Iltudus Prichard in his amusing (and some- 
times pathetic) “Chronicles of Budgepore.” Perhaps Mr. 
Hervey is too easily amused. No doubt, like Figaro, “il se 
presee de rire de tout, de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer.” The 
Anglo-Indian, however humble his station, has cares and 
responsibilities, of which, unless he has unusual gifts of 
expression, he can hardly talk without being a bore to com- 
fortable citizens at home. It is good for him at times, in his 
club or his mess, to be simply an irresponsible Briton, to 
gossip freely and frankly of matters with which his Hindu and 
Mahomedan friends have little to do. It is this side of Anglo- 
Indian existence which forms the subject of Mr. Hervey’s 
sixty thumbnail sketches of the European in India. He has 
abundant materials in a country where Europeans live in 
singularly transparent glass-houses, none of whose windows 
is obscured by glowing effigies of saints and martyrs. The 
utter absence of privacy makes the social hypocrisies of 
Europe unnecessary and ludicrous. Mr. Hervey does not 
attempt a perhaps unnecessary subtlety of style or obser- 
vation. In so small a community there is a temptation to 
generalize overmuch from a few individual cases, which would 
pass unnoticed in the suburban society to which the victims 
of Mr. Hervey’s quite amiable and simple satire will some 
day retire, if cholera or fever do not stay them on the way. 
His characterizations are very much as the snapshots with 
which his book is illustrated, rather random and accidental 
reminiscences of a commonplace Indian career. As such they 
have their interest, and even their little touch of pathos, 
to those who realize that Anglo-Indian frivolity is usually 
an instinctive reaction from numbing routine or crushing 
responsibility. 
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ST. PAUL AND JUSTIFICATION.+ 


Tis is a book of a kind which has, to our knowledge, no 
other example. It reads like a phonographic record of a series 
of lessons given by an exceptionally gifted schoolmaster to 
his sixth form. The style is conversational; the vocabulary 
has that intimate and quaint affectation which often grows 
up in class-rooms as in families—“ be” for “are,” “for why” 
for “why,” &c.—and there are favourite epithets : “ prodigious,” 
for example, is as often on our author's lips as on Dominie 
Sampson’s. Moreover, we are allowed not only to know his 
conclusions, but (and this is the mark of a good schoolmaster) 








_.* The European in India, By H. Hervey. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
(12s. 6d. net.} 
t St. Paul and Justification: being an Exposition of the Teaching in the Epistles 


to see the process by which in every ease they are arrived at. 
More than once the illusion that we are listening is emphasized 
by such a phrase as “I had forgotten,’ where a writer need 
only have added the omitted fact in its proper place. Of 
course, this freshness of manner would be of no real account 
if it did not answer to a genuine freshness of treatment and 
power of insight. Here the schoolmaster is really at work 
before his boys. He is bringing a trained faculty, an excep- 
tional command of Greek, a genius for grammar, and a very 
rare gift of exposition to bear upon the most difficult writings 
in the New Testament, and the result is extraordinarily 
interesting. Many middle-aged men, under the stimulus of this 
teacher, will, we are convinced, take down once more their Greek 
Testaments, and read again the wonderful chapters which have 
been responsible for the greatest movements in Christendom, 
We could wish, and it is our only regret, that the author had 
not dealt so lavishly in grammatical terms. They are apt to 
frighten those whose schooldays are long past. The book, as 
we have said, will be most useful to those who know Greek ; 
but even English readers may profit by it, especially by the 
paraphrases. These are racy beyond the common, and they 
never blink a difficulty. 
free rendering of a well-known cruz in Galatians v. 20:-— 


This, for example, is our author's 


“To what end then served the Law? It was an addition made 

for transgressions’ sake, till such time as the seed should come, 
for whom the Promise is; appointed in the presence of angels by 
the hand of an intermediary. Now God is One; and the very idea 
of one excludes an intermediary.” 
In Romans iv. 25 he renders, “ Who was delivered up because 
we had sinned, was raised because we are justified”; and 
paraphrases “ He said, He died for our sins. Now we know 
it; because He is risen.” This certainly lets in light. 
the habit of paraphrasing has made Dr. Westcott a little unfair 
to more idiomatic English. He objects in Romans iii. 26 to 
“just and the justifier,” and says it should be “righteous yet 
; adding, “such an adversative force in ‘and’ 
is found, one would suspect, in every language.” Why, then, 
quarrel with it in English? The “winked at” in Acts xvii. 
is hardly a “whimsical” rendering, but an obsolete use of 
the word. 
ing that he was blindfold. 
noted them in reading. 
some of the views taken of the great problems of the Epistles, 
but we must content ourselves with urging our readers to 
make acquaintance with the book for themselves. 


Once 


also righting” 


Our forefathers spoke of “ winking Cupid,” mean- 
We mention these trifles as we 
We wish it were possible to discuss 





MEMORIES OF THE SEA.* 
ADMIRAL PENROSE-FITZGERALD was asked to write auto- 
biographical recollections, and says in the preface of his 
delightful Memories of the Sea that he “succumbed to the 


temptation—and to many others perhaps less innocent.” <A 
story like his of life and service at sea, which bears no taint 
of divagation about life on shore, requires no apology. He 


carries us back to the years of the Crimean war, when engines 
and funnels were being put into all our battleships, and his 
narrative brings us down to the late ’seventies, when he saw 
hard service with our transformed Channel Squadron. There 
is no abatement in the romance of the sea because of the 
engines and funnels. Admiral Penrose-Fitzgerald spent the 
years from 1861 to 1868 in North American and West Indian 
stations, so he saw out the American Civil War. From the 
point of view of the development of the modern battleship 
these years were again of importance. Cruising and prac- 
tically all passages were made under sail, and the Admiral 
quotes an official circular which illustrates the extra- 
ordinary reluctance of Naval authorities to make full use 
of the discovery of steam. The captain or admiral who could 
not show good excuse for burning coal was sure to bring down 
on his head formidable reproof. The Admiralty coal bill, 
while steam was yet something of a novelty, was an item 
which terrified the Government and the taxpayer. This 
penny wise and foolish policy was, the Admiral 
relates, “ directly responsible for the loss of a considerable 
number of H.M. ships”; the ‘Conqueror,’ for example, a 
101-ton two-decker, drifted on the rocks because her captain, 
with the Admiralty’s instructions in mind tosave every possible 
ton of coal, failed to get up steam in time. 

Meanwhile the disappearance of sails and masts—so dear 
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*» Captain Marryat—from our battleships does not affect our 
interest in “Sea Memories” like those of Admiral Penrose- 
Fitzgerald, which connect our island story with all seas, and 
give us pictures of old and new discipline and character. 
The illustrations of the volume are reproduced water-colour 
drawings frora-the Admiral’s own brush; they combine a 
conventional style with the charm of authenticity and direct- 
ness. Unfortunately they depict no modern battleship. The 
sulky and formidable reserve of a grey ironclad has, in 
our opinion, a dignity and impressiveness of its own, and few 
imaginative people would endorse the Jate Lord Salisbury’s 
observation that a modern battleship had no more beauty 
than a whale with a harpoon sticking in it. 





RAVENNA.* 
“Pius byzantine que Constantinople elle-méme,” 
Dantier of Ravenna; and Gregorovius described her as 
Pompéi de l’époque gothique et byzantine.” This sad city, 
whose streets have no outward beauty, shut off by her 
rom the rest of Italy, distant now from the sea 
which was the chief cause of her ancient grandeur, was once, 
as may easily be forgotten, a city greater than Rome. In 
the days of the Exarchs, when Rome was treated as a pro- 
vincial town, the Byzantine Empire held Ravenna as its 


wrote 


‘le 


marshes 


Italian capital. But some of the city’s most wonderful 
monuments date from an earlier age still, from the last 
duys of the old Roman Empire, when Honorius took 
refuge there, and when his sister Galla Placidia, that 


powerful heroine of history and romance, reigned and was 
buried there. This was in the year 450, so that her magni- 
ficent mausoleum contains some of the oldest mosaics in 
Italy. Then followed Theodoric; and it is to the Gothic race 
and the Arian heresy that we owe such marvels as St. 
Apollinare Nuovo, not to mention the great deserted tomb, 
“11 Rotondo,” where the King lay in his purphyry sarcophagus 
till unknown hands cast him out. Different legends account 
for that action, worthy of the Dark Age of which Ravenna is 
at every turn so strange a monument. It occurs to one that 
the true story may be handed down by the nightingales—if 
any are left—who used to make the early summer evenings 
musical round about the tomb. 


Mr. Hutton’s delightful book will be welcomed by everyone 
who knows Ravenna, and will certainly send many fresh 


travellers there. His object has been to explain and prove 
what he thinks has never yet been made sufficiently clear, 
“the unique importance of Ravenna in the history of Italy 
and of Europe”; and he has carried out his plan, we need 
hardly say, in a most attractive manner. ‘This is no dry 
history of a confused, barbarous, often monotonous 
Woven in with the long story of persons and events, told so 
that it carries a reader along as irresistibly us any novel, runs 
a thread of vivid local description which, aided by Mr. Harald 
Sund’s worthy illustrations, brings the whole little-changed 
For ourselves we must confess that the 


age. 


scene before our eyes. 
gems of the book are to be found where Mr. Hutton, an artist 
in words as well as in the reverence and enthusiasm with 
which he meets these marvels of old time, takes his reader 
inside those repellent walls of rugged brick, under the shadow 
of the round bell towers, and shows him such an interior, for 
instance, as that of St. Apollinare Nuovo, with its long 
processions of saints in solemn mosaic of the sixth century, 
partly Arian, partly orthodox, with which “there is nothing 
in Christendom to compare.” Mr. Hutton calls these pro- 
cessions “ indescribable” : we can only say that his description 
brings them back, after many years, as though they had been 
seen yesterday. 

This is only an instance of Mr. Hution’s treatment of his 
enchanting subject. He leaves nothing out, but carries 
Ravenna through history down to the mid-nineteenth century 
and United Italy. As to the immortal scenery, we end, as we 
should, with Dante, Boccaccio, und Byron in the still lovely 
though ruined Pineta. 





THE MAGAZINE 
Smr Henry Brake, discussing the problem of Ulster, in 
the Nineteenth Century, is mainly concerned to stir the British 
public out of its apathy in regard to what he considers to be a 
very grave peril, — In a striking passage he dwells on the 
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dominating influence exerted under the Birre ll-Aberdeey 
régime by the Ancient Order of Hibernians. He points out 


that its acceptance as an “approved society "—a most 
iniquitous concession—has enormously increased its memb y 
ship. With oud a power for good or evil it ought to have y 
clezn record, but there is no reason to assume that there } 

heen any breach in its continuit y with the old society, and it 


tedly exclusively and aggressive! 
The ‘paper is in the main highly ; 
the author of Pictures from Ireland, he has enlivened it , 
some humorous passages :— 


is admit y 


serious, 


“The reasons given for the desire for Home Rule, not in tho 
speeches of the platform but in the conversations by the wa, 

are sometimes curious. ‘There is a widespread belief that und 
Home Rule the Irish Government will, without delay, open mines 
in every direction. I'he belief is quite independent of tho 
existence of minerals. It is there, and one might as well arcyo , ' 
the non-existence of fairies, who are, all the world knows, pote 
for good or evil. ‘ What good do you expect to get 
Rule?’ was a question put to an intelligent peasant. 
was prompt: ‘ We will pay no more rent or taxes, and if we 
money we'll send up a petition to the Parliament in Dui blin 


al 
from Home 


want 


l 






get a grant.’ That man is an ardent Home Ruler, and is rieh; 

so according to the faith that is in him. His po litical ‘slowest wer 
free from sentiment, as were these of a Dublin carman equally 
anxious for the Bill. ‘ What will you do when Home Rule comes °’ 
was asked. ‘What — we do? Faith, we'll tear up them tray. 


lines,’ was the reply. Again a non-sentimental but highly pract 
appreciation of advantageous possibilities from his point of view, 
There are many thousands whose hopes are as st: and 
visionary, and we must not judge too h arshly of the les of thei 
Celtic imagination; nor can we ignore the fact that aad nt 
plays a large part in the agitation. But behind the sentiment is 
the knowledge that the creation of an Irish Parliament and 
Ministry would create a large number of small offices for aspirants 
of the proper way of thinking.” 


] 
eal 


ng as 


Sir Henry Blake, we may add, does not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the present Ulster movement has deliberately 


tan 














adopted sectarian lines, and that the Ulster Protestants are 
absolutely convinced that while they are at present members 
of a Protestant United Kingdom in which every man enjoys 
complete civil and religious liberty, an antonomou land 
would mean a country practically under the domination of 
the Roman Catholic Church.——Mr. Ellis Barker's a on 
“The Changing of the Balance of Power” contains some 
disputable propositions—e.g., the Bulgarians cannot strictly be 
called “Slavs” pure and simple. But with his broad dis. 
tinction between the ae Allianee and the Triple Ent 

we find ourselves in7strong agreement :— 

“Policy should be intelligent, and not mechanical. It 

an empty phrase, but a fact subject to proof, that peace ho 
greatest interest of Great Britain of the British Ey 
Those who do not wish well to Great Britain frequently assert 
that this country tries unceasingly to involve the nations of the 
Continent in war, and especially to break up the Triple Alliance 
so as to weaken Germany. That these assertions are untrue i 
shown by the fact that during the enti ‘ce duration of the Balkan 
war Great Britain took probably the leading part in preventing 


Powers. Had this country 


it could easily ] 


among the Great 
Triple Alliance 
used King Nicholas to ren 


dissension and war 
desired to break up the 
It need only have ca 


] 
) 





lain at Scutari 


So, 

either by encouraging, or by merely not discouraging, him. That 
event would have led to the joint occupation of Albania by 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, to their qu arrel over its division, 
and to the break-up of the Triple Alliat nee. Therefore, Great 


Britain should not withdraw herself from the Triple Entente in 
the 





order to produce a mechanical equilibrium between two 
groups of European Powers. She should strengthen the peace 
group by her udherence, and should endeavour to convert the 

th . 


Triple Entente into a Multiple Entente, for an entente for + 
preservation of peace cannot possibly be too strong. 





as long as Great Britain is a leading member of the Entente, s 
can more easily restrain that group if some of its members should 


feel tempted to attack the Central European Powers. 


— Lord Grey ably defends Proportional Representation from 


the criticisms of Major Morrison-Bell, while gene: ously 
admitting the admirable services which his opponent has 
rendered by exposing the inequalities of suena; under 

Lord Grey contends that in face of the 


the present system. 
new dangers brought into being by the 
ment Act, there is a supreme obligation incumbent on our 


passage of the Parlia- 





statesmen to provide security against the possible weaknesses 
and excesses of an unbalanced House of Commons by sub- 
stituting proportional for majority representation. Miss 






Anna Martin continues her exposition of the 
the married women of the poor under the hea 
Mother and Social Reform.” She does not deny that 
England on the whole is happy, but her attitude 

reflected in such this, that the 


: “The 
married 

in 
best 


life 
is statements as 
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low standard of truth and honour among large sections 
of the rising generation is only to be expected “ when the 
children grow up with the knowledge that the home is only 
held together by the lies and shifts of the mother, . Mr. 
J, A. R. Marriott replies to the Socialistic arguments in 
Canon Barnett’s paper on “Our Present Discontents,” in 
the February number, arriving at the conclusion that of 
all possible prescriptions for the extinction of poverty 
the most preposterous and the least efficacious is an 
attack upon accumulated wealth——Miss Edith Sellers, in 
“Sober by Act of Parliament,” describes her experiences in 
Scandinavia. Nowhere haveso many Acis of Parliament been 
passed to keep men sober, and nowhere, save in Greece, 
Portugal, and Scotland, has she seen so much drunkenness, 
although the amount of alcohol consumed has been greatly 
yeduced. But whereas, when free trade in spirit prevailed, 
the average Scandinavian “took seven days in which to drink 
his week’s supply, he now often drinks it all at one sitting, 
with the result that he becomes very drunk.” She sums 
up by declaring that it is useless to legislate people into 
sobriety ‘“‘unless people’s kitchens be provided, people’s 
theatres, and, even in little villages, something in the 
way of pleasure resorts as rivals to inn-parlours.” These 
countervailing attractions are found in Finland, where also 
the Finnish temperance reformers have conducted a highly 
effective propaganda on the lines that drunkenness is 
treason to the Fatherland——We may also note Professor 
Leinhaas’s vindication of the Empress Frederick from the 
spiteful calumnies of Freytag; Dr. Macdonald’s interesting 
account of the last romance of agriculture—the raising of 
“rainless” wheat at the Dry-land Experimental Station at 
Lichtenburg, in the Western Transvaal; and the first instal- 
ment of Mrs. Bennett’s reminiscences of Cawnpore—a most 
harrowing recital. 

By far the most striking article in the new National 
Review is Lord Percy’s on “The Voluntary System in 
History,” in which he tests Colonel Seely’s saying that “one 
Volunteer is worth ten pressed men,” by the lessons of the 
growth of our Empire, and with special reference to the great 
French war from 1793 to 1815. Lord Percy’s conclusions do 
not minister to national complacency. He frankly declares 
that our military history for three hundred years has been 
insignificant, almost contemptible; “We have never fought 
except as a small contingent of an Allied army a single 
battle which a Continental nation would dignify by the name 
of a general action.” He does not deny the extraordinary 
qualities of our officers or men, but impeaches the system 
as hopelessly inadequate, and eked out by the lavish em- 
ployment of foreign mercenaries. We owe our Empire, 
according to him, first to the fact that for two hundred 
years Continental nations, fighting desperately with one 
another, left us comparatively free to indulge in our policy of 
grabbing possessions all over the world, and second to the 
fact that when compelled to intervene on the Continent, we 
paid foreigners to fight our battles. Again, “ Never once 
in our history has the manhood of our nation undergone 
any collective sacrifice for the country”—a sacrifice, that 
is, comparable to that made by France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, or the United States. The pressed men of the 
War of the Spanish Succession “were worth ten of the 
volunteers of 1901, because the former had discipline and 
the latter had not.” Lord Perey proves too much, but 
it is impossible not to be impressed by the sincerity and 
passion with which he assails and demolishes the sophistries 
of the extreme supporters of voluntaryism. “ Bulgarian’ 
writes gloomily of the future of the Balkan Alliance. 
Nominally the quarrel turns on the interpretation of treaties, 
but the question at stake is nothing less than the future 
balance of power in the Balkans. The antagonism between 
Servians and Bulgarians and between Bulgarians and 
Greeks is a legacy of the past. The wiser statesmen, like 
M. Venezelos, are being overborne by the military hotheads. 
As for Bulgaria, her national self-control hides a whole ocean 
of resentments, and what makes danger from this quarter 
particularly serious is that “the Bulgarians are persistent in 
purpose, and neither forget nor forgive.” In conclusion, the 
writer maintains that. the League was from the first foredoomed 
to a brief career, and that a fresh Balkan war may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise by settling the problem of Balkan hegemony 
which is at the bottom of Balkan unrest. It is curious that 











“ Bulgarian,” who exhibits a remarkable command of the 
English tongue, never once mentions the name of King 
Ferdinand throughout the whole of his article-——The Editor, 
in “The End of the Asquith Legend,” maintains that Mr 
Asquith, as head of the Government, and being already 
aware of the investments made by his colleagues in the 
American Marconi Company, was as responsible for the 
misleading declarations made by Mr. Samuel, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Sir Rufus Isaacs in October 1912 as the 
actual spokesmen themselves.——Mr. Austin Dobson has a 
charming paper on Prior's “Peggy,” the chdtelaine of 
Bulstrode, and wife of the second Duke of Portland, “a 
shadowy but beneficent presence with a genius for friendship 
and a taste for collecting.” From the letters of the practised 
and accomplished confidants “whom she had the good sense 
to attract and retain,” he has furnished us with a delightful 
picture of the life at Bulstrode in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Maurice Low gives a vivid picture of the 
opening stages of Mr. Woodrow Wilson's Presidency, in which 
“he has already violated more traditions and ignored more 
precedents than any of his predecessors in their full term, but 
no apprehension has been caused.” 

Sir Edwin Pears, who deals with “Turkey, Present and 
Future” in the Contemporary, finds one of the causes of her 
defeat in the decline of religious fanaticism, and quotes from 
a remarkable report issued by the “Official Preachers” who 
were sent on a religious mission to the troops at the Tchatalja 
lines. They declare that the religious sentiment of the 
soldiers has been much enfeebled owing to the neglect of 
ceremonial duties under the new régime. “ The Moslem soldier 
from time immemorial went into battle with the determination 
to die victorious or to attain Paradise. The new idea of 
‘dying for the country’ is not understood by him.” They go 
on to say that the result of travel or education abroad is a 
general indifference to all religion. Islam was the one bond 
of union in the Turkish army. Now, as the Preachers report, 
not only are there Christians in the army, but “our own men, 
when they have to lie on the ground and wait until the 
cannonading has prepared for their movement, commence to 
fall back.” Sir Edwin Pears dismisses the charges of atrocities 
brought against the Allies as grossly exaggerated. The Turkish 
newspapers were constantly untrustworthy in regard to the war, 
especially in reference tothe conduct of the Allies. Turning to 
the future, while admitting the treachery and blundering of the 
Committee, he maintains that it is the only organized party 
in the country. The Powers will therefore have to deal with 
the men in office—not the best men in Turkey, though the best 
to be had. The reduction of her territory may prove a 
blessing in disguise, since the European provinces were 
economically profitless. Perhaps the hardest saying in this 
temperate and illuminating article is this: that well-wishers 
of Turkey have become hopeless of her progress because of 
her inability to make any race whom she has ‘conquered 
really loyal. He deprecates the attempt to Turkify Syria as 
bound to invite failure, and urges that Russia should be given 
a mandate by Europe to superintend the execution of reforms 
in Armenia. As regards Albania, he gives reasons for his 
belief that the inhabitants would prefer a Christian prince and a 
Protestant rather than a Roman Catholic. In this context we 
may note an interesting plea for Armenia by M. G. Thoumaian, 
in which he explains the disillusionment of his compatriots 
with the Young Turks, and points out how the Balkan war 
has greatly worsened their position. They are now the only 
Christian subjects of Turkey [How about the Maronites?}, 
and they are in danger of being dislodged by Mohammedan 
refugees, while Asiatic Turkey, and the Armenians in 
particular, will have to make up the deficit in the Budget 
caused by the loss of European Turkey. He appeals 
therefore to England, as the country in his opinion most 
responsible for Armenia’s present condition, to use all her 
endeavours to carry out the 6Ist Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin—which provided for the introduction of reforms and 
security of life in Armenia—without confiding its execution 
to Turkey. Any scheme “must be put under the direct and 
effective supervision and control of the Powers, and be carried 
out by European officers.” At the same time he declares 
in the most positive way that “the unique desire of the 
Armenians is to remain part and parcel of the Turkish 
Empire,” provided they are granted real reforms. 
Mr. J. Fischer Williams advocates the nationalization of 
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the armament industry, on the ground tbat the elimina- 
tion of the element of private profit would be a great 
advance in the natural development of international law, 
render the duties of a neutral far more easy to observe, and 
generally clear and purify the international atmosphere. 
Mr. W. M. J. Williams's paper on the Budget of 1913-1914 is 
an uncritical eulogy of Lloyd-Georgian finance tempered 
by a faint plea in the last paragraph for subjecting public 
expenditure to a stricter scrutiny. Mr. George Cormack 
has an interesting paper on “Heathen Messiahs,” showing 
how, in early societies, political myth-making came into play 
to canonize successful usurpation and provide that religious 
sanction which was indispensable to a conqueror. His 
examples range from the legends of Greek and Roman heroes to 
Augustus, and while he notes a correspondence in the cases 
reviewed with the Gospel story, he observes that the resem- 
blance is formal rather than material, and contrasts the 
absolute position of the Gospel with the inconsistent com- 
promise of Caesarism. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Archibald Hurd directs our attention 
to the false principles of naval defence which find favour in some 
parts of the Empire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is responsible for 
the desperate saying that “ defence, like charity, should begin 
at home.” Mr. Hurd truly answers, “ Maritime defence should 
not begin at home, but on the probable enemies’ frontier.” 
He proceeds to inquire into the reasons which are causing the 
Dominions to look for defence from local forces rather than 
from an Imperial Navy. The answer to the question, we are 
told, is the rise of race enmity in the Pacific. The people of 
Australia and British Columbia are obsessed by the fear of 
Asiatic encroachment; to them the danger threatens from 
the yellow races and not from the North Sea. The overseas 
statesmen have no long tradition of naval principles such as 
we have in England, and they regard the concentration of the 
British fleet on a particular sea frontier as a dangerous 
proceeding, leaving them open to attack. In fact, they want 
to see their ships, ao that they may feel secure. They have 
not realized that the sea is one. This is the reason of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s false doctrine. Mr. Hurd urges that 
England should beware of too great preoccupation in 
European affairs, and says :— 

“ Unless British statesmanship makes some move, the next stage 
in Imperial development may prove to be the consolidation of an 
Empire within the greater Empire. Already leading politicians in 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada are in consultation with a 
view to yet closer trade relations and joint naval defence measures 
in the Pacific. There is no idea of disloyalty to the Imperial idea 
in these local navies; there is no recognition of the waste of men 
and money which the attainment of the measures proposed repre- 
sents; there is no understanding of the negation of true strategic 
principles involved. There is, however, a growing appreciation of 
danger, and these scattered peoples are therefore co-operating for 
their own safety, thrusting on one side all the strategical lore 
which history has concentrated, and which British naval officers 
to-day hold as fundamental to Imperial safety. It is no long step 
from an Empire within an Empire toa cleavage into two Empires ; 
this might well be the work of a moment—the result of some 
sudden ebullition of feeling. It is not a development which we 
need fear to-day when the white peoples of the Pacific are few 
and scattered and dependent upon us for the money required for 
development purposes, but the time is not far distant when they 
will be many and united by powerful mutual interests.” 











Mr. Cloudesley Brereton writes of “ Vocational” education, 
and urges that reforms should be in the direction of differen- 
tiation rather than in that of uniformity. Manual work should 
be taught not mechanically and by rule of thumb, but used as 
a means of culture. As an instance of the effect of manual 
work upon the ordinary literary education, the London Indus- 
trial Truant Schools are cited. In these schools half the 
time is devoted to work, such as boot-making or tailoring, yet, 
according to the inspectors, the non-technical work is pro- 
bably as good as that done in the average Board school. Mr. 
Courtney continues his study of the realistic drama: he traces 
the growth of idealism in Ibsen’s plays, which gradually 
became more and more symbolical. The realists find that their 
view of life is after all only a limited one. Mr. Courtney 
considers that even Russian realistic pessimism is wearing itself 
out, and that a new school is arising which, without closing its 
eyes to the evil of the world, will “discover how the idealism 
of simple things can, as though by magic, make us healthful 
and sane.” 

The first article in Blackwood deals in a very temperate 





a, 
terribly demoralizing is the Jesuitical attitude of the Libera} 
Party. So possessed are numbers of earnest people by the 
belief that the salvation of the country depends on the Liberal 
Party that they are willing to say, “If we weaken in our 
loyalty to our leaders we weaken our party, and put the 
great principles of Liberalism in danger, and if Liberaligm 
fulls it is all up with Britain. Therefore to secure a 
great cause we discard minor scruples. La petite morale 
c'est Vennemi de la grande.” This Jesuitical attitude is 
seen in other places besides the Marconi affair. Some such 
words as the above must represent the feelings of the Quaker 
millionaire when he justifies the payment of “ Captain Coe’s” 
salary. From the outposts comes a story of murder which 
shows by flashlight how difficult the administration of justice 
is made by Hindu caste. A Brahman murdered his daughter 
in a fit of wild rage ; he was in prison awaiting trial. There he 
learnt that the report which had caused his murderous fury 
was false, and in his remorse told the warder, who happened 
to be a caste fellow, that he wished to confess his crime and 
die. The warder pointed out that the Brahman would be 
executed by an outcast. This the criminal regarded as a 
greater act of cruelty than even the killing of a daughter, 
for it entailed eternal pollution. So the trial proceeded and, 
of course, the witnesses perjured themselves, and the two 
assessors—Brahmans—declared the accused not guilty. The 
murderer after his release called together a council of five of 
his own caste, in which were included the two assessors ; this 
tribunal appointed the penance for the crime. The great 
pilgrimage was to be undertaken on foot, which meant 
journeys from one end of India to the other, from tropical 
heat to the mountain snows. At the end of this pilgrimage 
the writer of the paper meets the pilgrim and hears the 
true story of the case in which years before he had been 
interested as a police official. Miss Doman gives a graphic 
account of mountaineering adventures in the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains, where she and a lady friend nearly 
met with disaster owing to the faulty guiding of a 
local lady who, because her brother was a guide, was sup- 
posed to know the mountains. Had it not been for the 
energy of the search parties of the neighbourhood it is 
difficult to see how a tragedy could have been averted; every 
precaution possible was neglected. Sir Hugh Clifford 
tells us that a book written by one who was his junior 
in the service has revealed to him the secret of the 
puzzle of the Malay character. Sir Hugh had always 
been struck by the inconsistency of the Malays, who would 
face the dangers of war with joy, and who fear neither the 
perils of the sea nor the rapids of their rivers, but yet refuse 
absolutely to combat the jungle, and give up as hopeless the 
contest with its primeval growth. The book which gave 
the key to the problem was Mr. Woolf's “The Village in the 
Jungle,” taken with a sentence in Buckle’s “History of 
Civilization in England,” which speaks of the conditions of 
civilization being determined by the manageability of nature. 
Sir Hugh gives various instances of the utteriy hopeless task 
of stemming the tide of the jungle. For a little time man 
may seem to conquer, but the end is alwaysthe same. Hence 
the Malay, so warlike and so energetic in some directions, has 
an inherited instinct that to fight the jungle is useless, and 
cannot be induced to make the attempt. 

An interesting paper in the United Service Magazine for 
June is General Harrison’s “ A Soldier’s View of the Defence 
of England.” His words in regard to the National Reserve 
naturally find approval in these columns. They are as 
follows :— 

“] should think hardly any event in our history shows a finer 
spirit than the response made to those who started in this country 
what is called the ‘National Reserve.’ From every quarter, from 
the back streets of our great manufacturing cities, as well as from 
the small country villages, and even from the lonely hamlets, the 
answer came back, ‘Here I am, take me.’ Not a word was said 
about conditions. With a sublime faith, with a loyalty and a 
patriotism hard to beat, our soldiers and sailors forgot the hard- 
ships they had endured, the sickness and danger they had faced, 
the grievances that many of them had suffered; and expressed 
their. willingness to do what they could in the time (as they 
thought) of their country’s peril. Surely a spirit like this should 
be taken advantage of, and a scheme worked out which, while 
dealing fairly with the men themselves, would at the same time 
make use of their trained experience in forming a reliable defensive 
army to guard the shores of the British Isles.” 














manner with the Marconi business, and points out how 


One of the strange things about the National Reserve is that 
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though it has always won approval and support from the best 
officers when they are not in high office, it has for some reason 
or other never attracted the serious attention of soldiers in 
cfice or of our leading statesmen. We do not mean by this 
that War Office officials and politicians have not often been 
exceedingly friendly and sympathetic, or, as far as words go, 
helpfal, but they have always been curiously shy of getting 
to close quarters with the Reserve. The Reserve has from 
the beginning been kept strangely isolated from the central 
military organization of the country. 





FICTION. 
BARRY AND A SINNER.* 


THE sinner as hero, or at least as central figure, has become 
rather familiar of late years in fiction, partly owing to the 
snecess of such figures as “ Raffles,” partly to the fact that it 
is far eusier to render villainy interesting when tempered with 
good looks and courage and physical accomplishment than to 
divest virtue of insipidity. Goodness, relieved by a certain 
vein of freakishness and even eccentricity, is not unknown in 
veal life. Only the other day we heard a delightful story of 
a modern saint who, in his capacity of spiritual adviser, wae 
consulted by a very tiresome lady, who asked whether, if she 
fasted on Friday, she might eat roast goose on Sunday. His 
reply was that he had no objection to her fasting, but that he 
strongly objected to her eating roast goose, as it involved an 
act of cannibalism. But saints are at a discount in modern 
emancipated fiction, and the tendency is to give the beauz réles 
to the egotist, the adventurer, or even the cad, and to claim 
sympathy for the sinner on the strength of the frankness 
with which he owns up. Books which a more squeamish 
generation would have denounced as vile are accordingly 
exalted by enlightened critics as splendidly sincere and honest, 
fearless and vivid, as though there were a special virtue in 
the contemplation of dustbins. Mr. Barnett cannot be said 
to fall into this category, for though his narrator, the “ sinner” 
of the story, is a thief and a sot and an eavesdropper, he never 
glories in his vileness, after the manner of our new suburban 
Cellinis, but is periodically consumed with a lively loathing 
for himself. He is also intermittently, but with conviction 
and with good excuse, a thoroughgoing hero-worshipper. 
Hence, though nothing in the nature of a formal conversion 
has to be recorded, and he retains his cynicism to the close of 
a largely misspent life, the narrative takes the form of a 
reluctant homage to the efficacy of Christian charity. The 
opening chapter prepares us for the worst. Gilly Leviter—the 
choice of the semi-Semitic surname is apparently void of 
intent—is a disreputable orphan who had been expelled from 
a famous public school, sent down from Oxford, and at the 
age of twenty-five kad squandered his patrimony and served 
a eentence of six months for robbing the firm which employed 
him asa clerk, On his release he is rescued from starvation 
and possibly suicide by the timely intervention of an old 
school friend. Barry Lincoln, who stumbles upon him at this 
juncture, is a young Hercules more richly endowed with 
muscle than brain, who henceforth plays the part of a blunder- 
ing knight-errant with Leviter as his squire. Immediately 
after their dramatic meeting on the Embankment Barry 
succeeds to a large fortune. He places his purse at the 
disposal of his friend, who, on more than one occasion, 
abuses his confidence. Barry’s capacity for forgiveness is, 
however, unbounded. He embarks on ill-considered schemes 
of slum philanthropy with Leviter as his lieutenant with 
disastrous results, and thenceforward finds sufficient oceupa- 
tion in keeping Leviter straight and looking out for his ideal 
woman, who will marry him for love and not for his money. 
After one grievous disappointment he avails himself of 
a ridiculous mistake made by some censorious ladies, and 
passes off Leviter as the generous man of fortune, while he 
assumes the réle of the needy dependent with a dubious past. 
The device succeeds ; he engages the affections of a charming 
young lady, and ali goes well until Leviter falls in love with 
another attractive but unconventional girl. Unfortunately a 
suspicious and elderly rival prosecutes inquiries as to his past 
and explodes the imposture. Leviter makes no attempt to 
disown his record, but Barry quixotically sticks to his friend, 
though the exposure has estranged his ideal woman; and 





_ * Barry and a Sinner, By John Barnett. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 
' 63. 








Leviter, though his young lady is prepared to stick to bim, 
has no intention of allowing her to sacrifice her future. We 
must refer our readers to the book itself for the tragic cata- 
strophe which extricates the principal characters from their 
false position. It is not free from the charge of a certain 
theatrical artificiality, but it serves the purpose well enough. 
Personally we cannot help feeling that the story, though well 
told, declines in interest from the point at which Barry gives 
up civic philanthropy for the quest of 2 wife. The slum 
experiment is somewhat perfunctorily treated, but the situa- 
tion has greater possibilities than the inversion of réles of 
patron and dependent in the commonplace surroundings of a 
gossiping countryside. 





Through the Window. By Mary E. Mann. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—It is always difficult to say what are the qualities 
which make for perfection in short stories, but if Mrs. Mann’s 
present collection are not perfect they are at any rate very 
good indeed. The reader must, however, make up bis mind 
in taking up the book to pass two hours of almost unrelieved 
gloom. The stories which are collected under the general 
head “ Passing Shows” have only three among them which 
make the smullest attempt at cheerfulness, and though the 
country stories, “Glimpses of Dulditch,” are most of them 
rather less poignant, they deal with what may be called very 
dreary phases of the life of country people. Two unrelieved 
little tragedies, “ Ella’s Fortune” and “Blue Beads,” are 
exceptions to the above remark, and are as horrible to read as 
the ghastly little drama in the first part, ““ How Marcus Lodare 
Came Back.” This sketch is in dialogue, an1 Mrs. Mann has 
contrived to get into it some of the feeling @* doom which is 
the supreme quality of Greek tragedy. But if the stories are 
generally melancholy they are most of them not squalid 
tragedies but psychological studies, though “Three of the 
Best ” must be excluded from this category. The whole col- 
lection shows that the author is a master of her material and 
possesses fine qualities, both of workmanship and of reticence 

Malayan Monochromes. By Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
(J. Murray. 6s.)—Even those who know not Malaya have 
complete confidence in the truth of Sir Hugh Clifford's 
pictures. This dozen of stories tells us of the struggles, 
loves, superstitions, and codes of honour among an Oriental 
people who owe much to the author, and one gets the impres- 
sion that some of them realise the debt. The last story is 
his instrument for conveying the philosophy of the change 
wrought by British influence. Where, as in the tale of two 
little slave girls, the story is subordinate to the deseription 
of the circumstances illustrated, he still writes in a picturesque 
and interesting manner. There is horror in some of these 
tales, and one is frankly a ghost story. He calls them “ mono- 
chromes”; the sense that he persistently conveys is that of 
the warm moisture of air and land. This pervades every 
tale: one can feel it just as Mr. Kipling can induce thirst by 
impressions of the heat and dust of India. 

READABLE Nove.s.—Sussez Iron. By Lewis Lusk. 
(J. Ouseley. 6s.)—The ardent archaeologist is more in 
evidence than the literary artist in this uncommon story of 
Tudor times, but it should interest many besides Sussex folk. 
The Great Gold Rush. By W.H. P. Jarvis. (J. Murray. 
6s.)\—A tale of hardship having a slight vein of romance 
ingeniously combined with history of the Yukon mining and 
a denunciation of official “graft.”"——Chance the Piper. By 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—Nine 
vivacious stories, of which two-thirds are of the authors’ well- 
known “costume” type. The Third Miss Symons. By 
F. M. Mayor. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.)—A short 
book giving the depressing life-history of an unloved “ super- 
fluous”’ woman: her deterioration is described with keen 
penetration and much literary skill. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we netice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review m other forms.) 





A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Tragedie of 
Julius Caesar. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, junior. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. 15s. net.)—Another volume has just 
been added to the Variorum Shakespeare by the patient 
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labours of Mr. Furness, who has succeeded his father as 
editor. The collection into a single volume of every variant 
reading of the text and of every important comment upon the 
meaning that has been made by editors during the last three 
hundred years makes the edition of priceless value for students 
and of great interest to the ordinary reader. It is curious 
to notice how easily Shakespearean commentators have been 
gulled by what we are tempted to describe as Brutus’s 
organized hypocrisy. Of the innumerable discussions of his 
character which are quoted, all save a single one accept 
Brutus on his face value as a “ noble Roman,” “an eminently 
lovable person,” “ta high-minded if misguided individual.” 
Without wishing to dogmatize, we should like to commend 
the alternative view to our readers’ consideration. There 
are, at any rate, strong grounds for believing that Shakespeare 
by no means intended to paint Brutus as a sympathetic 
figure. On this theory he was the political super-prig; he 
had so long believed in his own virtue and nobility that he 
had come to think of himself almost as a god, incapable of 
evil. Like many people of unbounded self-confidence, he had 
eventually brought the public to share his own exalted 
Opinion of himself. Cassius, of course, was clever enough to 
see through him, and by skilful flattery and the right appeal 
to Brutus’s “higher feelings” won him over to the conspiracy. 
The clinching argument in favour of this reading of the 
character is held by its supporters to be in Act iv., Scene 3, 
where Brutus receives the news of Portia’s death. Brutus 
has already heard the news before the scene begins, for half- 
way through he announces it to Cassius; but a little later, 
when Titinius and Messala come in, he pretends to know 
nothing about it. They accordingly break it to him, and he, 
without blenching, replies with a suitable and sententious 
tag :— 
. « We must die, Messala; 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now.” 
Thus, by concealing the fact that the news is really no shock 
to him at all, Brutus gains the greatest kudos for his stoicism. 
Messala is completely overcome, and exclaims :— 
“Even so great men their losses should endure.” 
This scene has perplexed the orthodox commentators so much 
that many of them, including Mr. Bernard Shaw (who, by the 
way, is not quoted here), have argued that the text has been 
corrupted, and that the second announcement of Portia’s death 
is an interpolation from an alternative version of the play. 
But we cannot here pursue the interesting controversy further. 





Ten new volumes of “The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature” (Cambridge University Press, ls. net each) 
have just been published. The literary side of the series is 
represented only by a single volume, Mystieiem in English 
Literature, by Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon, though the kindred 
subjects of philosophy and history are also dealt with in 
English Monasteries, by Mr. A. H. Thompson, and Plato: 
Moral and Political Ideals, by Mrs. A. M. Adam. Two volumes 
deal with economics, namely, The Theory of Money, by Mr. D. 
A. Barker, and Co-partnership in Industry, by Mr. C. R. Fay. 
Mr. O. H. Latter contributes an interesting monograph upon 
Bees and Wasps, while the fascinating question of the distribu- 
tion of animals and its causes is discussed by Mr. Hans Gadow 
in The Wanderings of Animals. Zoology, botany, geology, and 
anthropology are all touched upon in Mr. Clement Reid's 
volume upon Submerged Forests. Mr. C. L. Fortescue writes 
upon Wireless Telegraphy, while, finally, the most abstract 
problems of physics are dealt with by Mr. John Cox in 
Beyond the Atom. This last volume is certainly the most 
obscure of the ten before us; but even it is not beyond the 
grasp of an attentive layman, especially if he bas some slight 
knowledge of mathematics. In general it may be said that 
the authors continue to strike a successful line between 
extreme specialization and extreme popularity of treatment. 





Men Around the Kaiser: The Makers of Modern Germany. 
By Frederic William Wile. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.)— 
It is only in a very much extended use of the phrase that 
many of the men talked of by Mr. Wile can be said to be 
“around the Kaiser.” For among the thirty-one biographies 
in the book are included those not only of the actual con- 
trollers of the affairs of Germany, but also of many who have 
no share in the Government, and even oppose it bitterly. 





Mr. Wile writes alike of statesmen such as Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Admiral von Tirpitz; of commercial men such 
as Herr Ballin, of the Hamburg-America Line, and Dr. 
Krupp von Bohlen, head of the famous arsenal at Essen; of 
Dr. von Heydebrand, the agrarian leader; of Herr Bebel, ‘the 
Social-Democrat; of Herr Reinhardt, of Herr Hauptmann, 
and Dr. Strauss. The volume, in fact, is a kind of sublimated 
“Who's Who” of contemporary Germany. Mr. Wile not 
only has knowledge of his subject—he has been the Daily 
Mail correspondent in Berlin for seven years—but he can 
write about it in an interesting way, and a cheerful flow of 
anecdotes helps to enliven without detracting from the useful. 
ness of these biographical sketches. 





Churchwardens’ Accounts. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. F.S.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.\—We are glad to notice this 
valuable addition to the series known as “The Antiquary’s 
Books.” It is a study of church accounts, as distinguished 
from parish registers, from the fourteenth century to the 
close of the seventeenth century. The great mass of informa- 
tion at Dr. Cox’s disposal (he refers to over four hundred 
wardens’ accounts in these pages) has been admirably sifted 
and arranged, and the result is a most interesting monograph. 








Maaazines anpd Seriat Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for June: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Author, St. George’s Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, 
Science Progress, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, Catholic Review, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Scottish Historical Review, the 
Sunday at Home, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Current Opinion, Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, 
Church Quarterly Review, Statistical Journal, Modern Churchman, 
Constructive Quarterly, Dial, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Expository Times, Peru of To-day, 
Magpie, Arena, Architectural Review, Mask, Russian Review, Town 
Planning Review, Nautical Magazine, Poetry Review, Law Quarterly 
Review, British Review, Knowledge, Expository Times, Royal 
Academy Pictures (Cassell), Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, 
School World, Bedrock, Eugenics Review, East and the West, Royal 
Academy Exhibition (Graphic), Pictures of 1913 (Pall Mall Gazette), 
Journai of Education, Mothers in Council, International Theosophical 
Chronicle, International Review of Missions, Socialist Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Sociological Review, 
International Journal of Ethics, Stitchery No. 3 (R.T.S.), Columbia 
University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterly, American Historical 
Review, Journal of English Studies, Celtic Review, University 
Magazine, Rajput Herald. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
————— 
Adam (J. D.), Letters of Father and Son during College Days, cr 8vo 
(Revell) net 3/6 


Baerlein (H.), Mexico the Land of Unrest, 8vo ......(Herbert & Daniel) net 16/0 


Barlow (H.), The Mystery of Jeanne Marie, ON. cpa (Lynwood) 6/0 
Bean (C. E. W.), Flagships Three, 8vo ......... (Alston Rivers) net 5/0 
Bonsal (S.), The American Mediterranean, cr 8vo.. (Hurst & Blackett) net 12/6 


Bridges (R.), A Tract on the Present State of English Pronunciation, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Bungey (E. N.), The Fordington Twins, cr 8v0_ .................cces0es (Lynwood) 
Cherington (P. T.), Advertising as a Business Force, cr 8vo (I, Pitman) net 
Dalton (W.), Royal Auction Bridge, 12mo .. , (De La Rue) net 
Daudet (E.), Madame Royale, her Youth and. Marriage. (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Davis (O. H.), The Night Ride, and other Verse, cr Svo... (Constable) net 
Dix (B, M.), The Gate of Horn, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Dresslar (F. B.), School Hygiene, SRE .(Macmillan) net 
Fowler (N. C.), Practical Salesmanship, cr 8v ..(I, Pitman) net 
Harris (F.), Unpath’d Waters, cr 80 .0...........ceccscsesenreeeeeeeeeseenceseees Lane) 
Herbert (S.), First Principles of Evolution, er 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
Hodgkin (J. E.), Little Guide to Durham, 1]2mo.................. (Methuen) net 2/6 
Hooper (W.), The a s Legal "Gui de, cr Bvo............ (Nutt) net 
Hurd (A.) and Castle (H.), German Sea- Power, 8vo0 (J. 
Ibanez (V. B.), Blood and Sand. A Novel, er 8vo pom 
Joannes (J. 8.), The Song Garland, roy 8vo 
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Johnson (W. H. ), Elementary Tropical Agriculture...... (C. Lockwood) net 3/6 
Jones (H. A.), The Divine Gift. A Play, cr 8vo..... (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Kenyon (E. C.), The Winning of Gwenora, cr 8v0 (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Lacey (R. L.), The Holy Land of the Hindus, 8vo ............... (R, Seott) net 3/6 
Land (The), its Inherent Capabilities and how to Secure their Full 
Development. By G. E. P., cr 8vo...... vessesseeeee(St. Catherine Press) net 2'6 
Loire (The), the p+ bee of a Pilgrimage, 8vo (Constable) net 7/0 
League (V. L.), Harvest. A Novel, Cr 80 ..........cccccscesseeneceeees (K. Paul) 6/6 
ug (F. H.), Studies in aoa, ei anancmmeeeeR (Simpkin) net 2/6 
MeDansell (J.), The Promises of the Sacred Heart ..(Burns & Oates) net 2/6- 
Mackie (R. L.), Story of King Robert the Bruce, pecs (Harrap) net 5/0 
Mackwurdo (A. H. a Seen mestions : Profit yee &c. ...(Lane) net 3/6 
Marshall (A.), The Honour of GOED, GR GID  caceccecesccceoscesns (sb. Paul) 6/0 
Mehegan (J. J.), O'Higgins of Chile, er 8vo ............... (Cent Press) net 5/0 
Montgomery (G. G.), Auction Bri in Ten Lessons, 16mo...(Newnes) net 5/0 
Morant (G. C.), Odds and Ends of oreign Travel......(C. & E. Layton) net bd 


Nexo (M. A.), Pelle the Conqueror, Boyhood, cr 8v0 (Bidgwick & Jackson) 
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> Vv. C. S.), Travels in the Pyrenees, 8V0 .........-00...0000+: (Long) net 10/6 
one (F. L.), Greater Love hath no Man, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 6/0 
Parker (P. A. M.), The Control of Water as applied to Irrigation, 8vo 


(Routledge) —y 21/0 
C. E.), “ Polly Peachum,” being the Story of Lavinia Fenton, 8 

(83. Paul) ast 16/0 
(L. N. Fowler) net 6/0 


Peare ( 
Randall (J. H.), The Culture of Personality, cr 8vo 






















Robinson (M M. F. ), The Spirit of Association, cr 8vo ......... (J. Murray) net 6/0 
rs (F. H.) and Watson (G. W.), The Motor Mechanic’s Handbook, 
mo . (Cassell) net 3/6 
Sellew ( aa ...(Constable) net 52/0 
Sherrill (C. H. ), A Stained Glass Tour in Italy, 8vo .................. (Lane) net 7/6 
Stenton (F. M.), The Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 2/6 
Taylor (H. G. F Laboratory Engineering, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Thorburn (S. S.), Sur John’s Conversion, cr Svo ... ...(K. Paul) 60 
Thorne (G.), Not in Israel, cr 8vo . Cassel ao 
Tower (C.), The Moselle, 8¥0 ...............0+9 7/6 
Vane (D.), The Paradise of Fools, cr 8v0 .........4 (Everett) 6/0 
Villeneuve (E. de La), Sold to the Sultan, cz 8vo ... (Nash) 60 
Waite (A. w* *Prentice Mulford’s Story, cr 8vo ‘(w. Rider) net 3/6 
Walsh (D.), Diseases of the Skin, er 8vo dieing ..(Bailliére) net 6 0 
—— —— ==. $<  _ ________— ——-+ 
FOR FOR 
DRESSES F A B R I Cc Ss FURNISHING 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, Lendon. 


— 





_: 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
z* Compasses. 

yy ENT oS free cn application. 
DENT nd ep 

ee of the great we + Clock, Big Ben, 

61 Strand, « or hn. Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......££5,000,Cc00. 





TRADE-MABK. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents,’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen, 


» Plain Rordered,, 5/-,, 20/- ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched , 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered » oe a « 
TABLE LINEN. Let us send you our samples 
BED LINEN. - — 


MOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Underwear for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
MURPHY & ORR, *%2* BELFAST, IRELAND. 


UB. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


$2 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


MHE C ORPORATION OF COVENTRY is _prepared to to 

RECEIVE LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the city, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The loans 
may be for five or seven years certain, if pre’ rum y Forms of application may 
be obtained of HARRY LORD, City ‘Treasurer. 


=== 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


A UIET RETREAT, Near LONDON. — “ HILL 
,. BROW,”’ an attractive old-fashioned Residence for Sale (at about one- 
third of its cost), with Stabling, Coach-house (or Garage), picturesque old 
garden with fine view; vinery, sun-dial, &c. About 300 feet high. 
SURREY (Streatham ; within 15 minutes’ walk of 3 stations). 
condition. Electric light; carved wood mantels, &c.—For particulars a 
to Mensrs. MAY and P HILPOT, Estate Agents, ‘High Read, | treatham, 8. 
A TWo- ROOMED LADY'S FLAT, with use of Pantry 
(General Dining Rooms), to be LET immediately for a month or 
6 weeks. References. Rent 30s. per week. Service 5s.—Apply MANAGERESS, 
83 York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. 








In excellent 
7 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


gte* “0 


OF WORCESTER 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

FORM MISTRESS (trained) required in September next. Principal subjects 
Mathematics (Juniors) and English, Salary, £100 per annum, Application 
should be made by letter to the undersigned, on or before June lth, and 
should contain particulars of training and experience, and the names of three 


referees. 
THOS. DUCKWORTH, 


Victoria Institute, 
Worcester, Secretary for Higher Education, 


NHE QUEEN’S S . UNIV ERSITY OF BELFAST, 


Owing to the appointment of Mr. JF. F.. REES, M.A., as Lecturer in Economic 
History in Edinburgh University, THE LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY in this University will be VACANT on October Ist. 
Applications will be received up to June 25rd, 
Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be atoet from 
OHN M. FINNEGA 

Secretary to the Queen's U ~~ 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification, 


OYAL SCHOOL FCR OFFICERS’ DAUGHTERS, 

BATH.— LADY HOUSEKEEPER, with some matron’s duties, 
required July Ist. Experience of housekeeping in large institution essential, 
Church of England. Appl immediately, with full particulars and testi- 
menial, to LADY PRINC ral, Royal School, Bath, 


RT MISTR ESS required i in September to Teach Drawitig, 

Design, and Embroidery in the Day Schools for Girls and in Adult 
Classes on two evenings a week. Salary £130 per annum, rising by yearly 
increments of £5 to £150 per annum. Full particulars on sending stamped 
addressed envelope to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Poly- 
technic, London, 8. E, 


ANCASTER ROYAL GR AMMAR SCHOOL.—There 

will be two appointments vacant on the staff of this school at the end of 

the present term. (1) HISTORY MASTER to take history throughout the 

school, (2) MATHEMATICAL MASTER who can also take some ordinary 

form subjects. Salary £150 non resident with a yearly increment of £10, 

Applications should be sent to the Rev. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY, B.D., 
School House, Laneastes. 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON, 


A MODERN SIXTH MASTER is required for September. Subjects: 











CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000, 





French and German and History.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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ENBIGHSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
SCHEME NO, 11. 
WREXHAM COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(DAY AND BOARDING), 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

APPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the Appointment of Head-Master 
of the above School, to take up the duties in January next, : 

The stipend will be a fixed sum of £200a = and a capitation payment at 
the rate of £2 5s. a year for each boy in the School, The number at present 
is about 180, including 15 boarders, 

The Head-master’s house (with accommodation for at least 30 boarders) 
will be provided free of rent, rates, and taxes (except water rate). 





A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of LADY 
PRINCIPAL for the Home and School for Missionaries’ Daughte 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks, in September, Candidates should Le Free 
Churchwomen and Graduates preferred.—Application, stating experience and 
qualifications, to be made on Forms procurable from the undersiyned and 
should be returned with copies of at least three testimonials before June 2ist 
Miss PYE-SMITH, Rose Cottage, Mill Hill, N.W. ’ 
_ CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME 

and SCHOOL, Halifax.—A HEAD-MISTRESS will be required for 
this School in August. There are, when full, 100 resident pupils, ages 7 to 
17 years, Candidates must give evidence that they are good disciplinariangs 
and have had experience in preparing girls for the Cambridge (Junior and 
Senior) Examination. One accustomed to the control of large numbers and 
the gement of a Boarding School would be preferred. The School ig 








All applicants must have taken an Honours degree in the United Kingd 
The applicant appointed will be uired to carry out and be subject to the 

rovisions of the above Scheme, and any amendments thereof which may be 
| ce made, so far as the same relate to the Wrexham County School for 

joys. 

A copy of the Scheme will be supplied by the undersigned on receipt of 9d. 
for each copy. 

Cangidates ay em | directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 

Applications endo: ** Head-Master Wrexham County School for Boys,” 
accompanied by 40 copies of three recent testimonials, are to be sent to us, the 
undersigned, by not later than the 7th day of July, 1913. 


3. 
EVANS & ROBERTS, 
manatee Cian, Ruthin. Secretaries to the Education Committee, 
y be 


hanes URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO- 
WITH-SEAFORTH, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Secondary School for Boys and Girls, Cambridge Road, Seaforth. Wanted 
to commence duties in September next :— 

(a) FORM MASTER: Chief subject, Mathematics, including Practical 
Mathematics; subsidiary, Modern Geography or Music. 

(6) FORM MISTRESS: Chief subjects, History and Latin; subsidiary, 
Music or Physical Exercises. 

Salaries according to the scale of the Lancashire Education Committee. 
Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on receipt of a 
stamped and addre envelope from the undersigned, by whom all applica- 
tions must be received not later than the first post on Friday, the 20th June, 

913, THOMAS BATESON, M.A. 

Education Offices, Town Hall, Waterloo, Director of Education. 

near Liverpool, 3rd June, 1913. 


r[\HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO- 
WITH-SEAFORTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
RAWSON ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, 


DOMESTIC SUBJECTS CENTRE. 

Wanted from September Ist, 19183, PRINCIPAL TEACHER to take charge 
of the work of the above Centre, comprising (a) classes of elementary school 
children, (b) Domestic Evening Continuation School. In addition to furnished 
rooms, fuel and light, the PRINCIPAL ‘TEACHER will receive a salary of 
(a) £100 per annum, rising to £130 per annum for her work in connection with 
the Elementary School Classes, and (b) from £25 to £35 per session for her 
work in connection with the Evening Continuation School. Detailed conditions 
of Appointment together with Form of Application may be obtained on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope from the undersigned, by whom all 
> a gpa must be received not later than Tuesday morning, the 24th 
instant, 

Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool. THOMAS BATESON, M.A,, 

4th June, 1913. Director of Education. 


QOUTHEND-ON-SEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 











The following Masters are wanted to commence service in September next, 
A FRENCH MASTER, must be experienced and well qualified. Commencing 
salary £140 to £170, according to qualifications and experience, rising to £250. 

An ENGLISH MASTER, with History and Geography as subsidiary sub- 
jects. Commencing salary £120, rising to £250. 

A GYMNASTIC MASTER, well qualified in Swedish Gymnastics. Com- 
mencing salary £100. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications, and experience, &c., to 
JOS. HITCHCOCK, Head-Master. 


({AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED-—in September, a MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH and LATIN: 
Degree knowledge essential; Training and experience a qualification. Com- 
mencing salary £130 per annum, non-res. Forms of application, which can 
be obtained of the undersigned, must be returned on or before June 20th. 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 

County Education Secretary, 





County Offices, 
Sidney Strect, Camtridze. 


C AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED-— in September, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to teach in the 
Preparatory Classes: Froebel Certificate essential: the standard of examina- 
tion passed in the preliminary part of that Certificate important: Capacity to 
teach practical arithmetic in higher forms a qualification. Commencing salary 
£100 per annum, non-res., or according to experience and qualifications. 
Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before June 20th, 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Education Secretary. 


N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH, 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for French is required at the above School. 
In addition to an Honours degree or its equivalent, residence in France 
together with experience is looked for. The initial salary offered is £120 = 
annum, non-resident, Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


County Education Offices, 


County Offices, 
_Sidney Street, Cambridge. 





By order of the Governors, 
J. L, HOLLAND, 
Northampton. Secretary. 
CG? UNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING 
EDWARD VII, MELTON MOWBRAY. 

SENIOR MISTRESS, cially qualified to teach French, is required in 
September. University Degree and good secondary school experience 
essential. Subsidiary subject, History or English. The Candidate appointed 
will be required to supervise the general out-of-school life of the girls. 

Ability to teach physical exercises a recommendation. 
Commencing salary £150.—Apply, R. STUART SMITH, Head-Master. 
8rd June, 1913, 





undenominational. 
tions (by letter), with references and testimonials, to be sent to Mr, 


Clerk to the Governors, not later than 24th June. 
OLVERHAMPTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
WANTED. for September, s FORM MISTRESS, experienced, to be Trespon- 
sible for the German and help with French and Games. Direct method and 


practical experience in Phonetics tial. Salary ding to qualifications, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


OUTH AFRICA.—Required, as soon as possible, for 

Boys’ Preparatory School, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Elemen. 

tary Science, Mathematics, English Subjects, Latin. Salary £90 to £10 

resident. Passage paid. Candidates should be ex-public school men, 19 to 39 

yune of age.—Apply by letter, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and 
avy Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.—TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Governors will in September require an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English, Industrial History, and Arithmetic, 
Salary £126 per annum, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £180 per annum, 
—Full particulars and form of application can be had on sending stamped 
addressed envelope to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Polytechnic, 


Salary £110, with board, residence and laundry.— Applica. 
DL RD, 























London, 8.E. 
pia ty for September, an EXPERIENCED 
MISTRESS to teach English and Geography on modern lines, or 


English and some History and some Arithmetic. The post is a resident one 
in a good boarding school of fifty girls. A good Churchwoman and a woman 
of culture and refinement is sought, Salary £80-£100. Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 
St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom. 


BRB? URNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS required in September. Principal subjects: Advanced 
Chemistry, elementary Physics, Hygiene. Apply to Miss BROAD. 


our OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in September next,a Trained Gymnastics and Games Mistress, 
Some experience necessary. Salary, £130 per annum, non-resident. 


Apply to Head-Mistress on or before June 16th. 
Leopold Street. G. 8. BAXTER, 
Secretary. 


ay 20th, 1913. tar 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
Head of Department: R. C., F. DOLLEY, M.A. 


A LECTURER IN HISTORY is required towards the end of September, 
Salary commencing £130, rising by yearly increments of £10 to £180. 

Forms of application, which must be returned by June 11th, may be obtained 
from P. BLACK, M.A., Ph.D., Registrar. 


LECTURERS IN FRENCH in 
Queen’s University, Canada; classical training preferred. Initial 
salary $1,000 rising to $1,500 and appointment as Assistant Professor at the end 
of two years. Session October Ist to April 30th.—Applications to be sent by 
June 12th, to PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, Fledborough Rectory, Newark, 
Notts. 
USIC-MISTRESS Wanted, in September, for Girls’ 
Country Home-School. Must be well qualified, experienced, and willing 
to help with supervision.—Miss MARTLEY, Martley, Worcs. ‘ 
HELTENHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—Required in 
September, a RESIDENT MISTRESS OF METHOD for Infants’ 
Teachers, Must have had experience. Commencing salary £100 to £120, rising 
to £150. Must be Evangelical Churchwoman.—Apply to the Rev. the 
PRINCIPAL, Training College, Cheltenham. 


HE Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of 
Durham proposes shortly to appoint a PRINCIPAL of the Women’s 
Hostel, who must be a Lady possessing University qualifications. For informa- 
tion as to the terms and conditions of the post application should be made to 
the SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, University Offices, Durham. 


SSISTANT MASTERS.—Experienced Graduates 
requiring posts should send full particulars to Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone 5053 Central. 














LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Deleg for S dary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) ; 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!orma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘bere isa peed Fund, 


XT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL Pe 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). i 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. _ 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. — 7 

















nNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 


























June 7, 1913.] THE 
pus SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The Annual Examinations for the Institution Scholarships will be held as 











folloT BRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—Scholarship of £80, tenable for Three Years. 
ca Examination will be held at Cambridge on the Sth to the llth July, 1913. 
aT cations to sit should be addressed by the 30th June tothe Secretary, The 

App’ ors’ Institution, 12 Great George St., Westminster ; or to Prof. T. B. 
wri De artment of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

WwW oo}ORD UNIVERSITY .—Scholarship of £80, tenable for Three Years. 
¢ tion will be held at Oxford on the Ist July, 1913, and the following 


An Bsplications to sit should be addressed by the 2th June to the 
ays. The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George St., Westminster; or 


Secre , ~ : >, » " Inivers 
erville, Lecturer in Rural Economy, Oxford University. 
to Profgk UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.— The Penfold 
scholarship of £60, and a Scholarship of £50, each tenable for Three Years at 
University to be selected by the successful Candidate. J 

= Examination will be held on the 9th and 10th July, 1913, at convenient 

for Candidates. Applications to sit should be addressed by the 22nd 
entre the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George St., 


Westminster. noe aa ere tees 
F\DINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT, EDINBURGH, 





The Thirty-Ninth Session will begin on 9th September, 1913. 


UDENTS received for any number of Selected Lessons or Courses. 

TEACHERS trained in (1) Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery. 
@) Needlework, Dressmaking, and Millinery. 

Special Training for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA, 

LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNDRESSES trained. 

POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE as a Training for Home Life for Young 
Ladies who have completed their ordinary education. 

Training for the PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Com- 
pittees, and of Charity Organisation Societies. 

LECTURES on HOME SICK NURSING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
HYGIENE, &c. 

BOARDING-HOUSES for Students, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, amd 6 Atholl Crescent. 
Prospectus on application, 


——_— 


— so. = ACADEMY. 
4 Rector: BR. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon. 





The next Session begins on October 2nd, 1913. 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Seturday, June 28th, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be 

extered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
tween the ages of 7 and 13); gud also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
whom there may not be Vacancies in the other Houses, 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding- 

Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY ; or to Mr. C, E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplcmas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

One Gilcbrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place — £26 5s.), one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the course beginning in October, 1913. Applications should be sent 
iv on or before the third Wednesday in June. 

Por further particulars apply to the Head of the Department, Miss S, 


WELHUISH, M.A. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
_ _ Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
This Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and Factory 
Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
A Post-Graduate Scholarship of £35 for one year is offered for the Course 
batening October 1913. Applications should be forwarded not later than 
July Ist, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 














HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
_ WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for pa in teaching Science, 

guages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
areadmitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, a ee s, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
ebtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 





~ PRIVATE TUITION. __ 


HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
Preyare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
ericket, tennis, &c,—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


- @IRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
[TUDOR HALL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 
iss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. 
em modern lines, 
tpils prepared 
Bequired, 


Principal, 
Dublin. ‘lhorough Education 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, 
for advanced Examinations and 
iiealthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c, 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


and Painting, 
for the Universities if 


SPECTATOR. 
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(esse EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
8 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 

—---- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 





Head- Mistress, Miss A. Grainerr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 





Head-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £00 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for Houses 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 





Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCabe 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK (for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity). 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 

Thorough education on Modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive Grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, etc.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to the 
Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, 
or the Secretery, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music epeciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houces. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. FParing-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. €yril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
+ = Tae The last day for the registration of candidates will be Monday, 
une 23rd, 





SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NELLD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, 

under the management of Mrs. Herman, B.A., formerly Second 

Mistress of the Liverpool High School (Belvedere School), G.P.D.S.T., 
Sandiway, Hoscote Park, West Kirby. 


St FE LIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistrees—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistreses—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 50 to July 25. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Poarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool. Head Mistress, Miss VYNER. Eutire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


rpg DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kL) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medica) Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic | 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
- LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 
~ ‘0 GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAININ 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Fduca- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training, 
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T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is yermitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


K ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Tlust 


ctus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 


109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham, 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 


Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term began May 8th. Next ies in September. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French;. 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 











toad 











Large "le ying- fields and Rink. 








{ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, ARAICHEB 








YSTEM, by Frenchman, C mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
S T A M M E R I N G. 


“‘ The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W., J. Ketley, ‘‘ Tarrangower,"’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








-BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 





SPECTATOR. 
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T?sWte # sconoocoy, 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 26th and 27th. 
Apoly, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


TL, FiGuToN PARK, near READING 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society o i 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thane, foe 
: Head-Master, C. I, EVANS, M.A. Oxon. * 
S"; EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY —Fing 
_ healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres ot 
playing fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Arm 
c.—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F, BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, % 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
A eel, will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. 
E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 





Navy. 
Messrs. GIE 
London, w. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The Annual Scholarship 
Examination will be held on November 20th and 2ist, when 4 
Foundation, 2 Gladstone, and 5 Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award. Value £41 to £54. Applications before November 15th to the 
Head-master, Dr. JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N. Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Moderna 
Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliftog 
College, Bristol. 


ORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Public School with many Scholarships to Universities. Seven Entrance 
Scholarships £37—£15 a year for school life are offered for competition on July 
Et, - Candidates can be examined at own schools. Apply, HEAD. 


| Batts COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Bh should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ve W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISL AN.—An 
Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £°0 te 
£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th. Several nominations reducing School 
Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full particulars from the Secretary. 














ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house ia 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examinatioa, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 














ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held this month, if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 
circumstances of successful candidates render this y- Applicati 


should be made to the BURSAR. 
JROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (RB. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. __ 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and wer: Premises recent! 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C, POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
. AS T BO COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


[LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 


sities, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


OOTHAM 5S 





























SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 

ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


if ALF-FEES.—Well-known Preparatory School, South 
England. Three VACANCIES in September, Offer open till June 
30th.—*‘OXONIENSIS,” Box No. 625, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 7 A 
T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—£50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted te 
the Sons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 
and July 16th (optional). Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
well-grounded rather than specially coached in any particular subject. 

The Examination may be taken at the candidate’s own School, if supervision 
can be provided. 

_ particulars and entry forms from 8S. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head- 
master. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE 
OPENED 1900. 











A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
A SCHOLARSHIP is offered for Competition in July. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full pr tus on appli 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 
held on June 25th, 26th, and 27th to fill up not less than eleven King’s 

Scholarships and some exhibitions. For particulars apply by letter to 
BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578 
Old buildings entirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, —— 
Soemestns of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Cl 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


tion 

















WILEY. LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

School age — g | attention to work or health. Preparation 

‘or Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy a Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 
NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 
ships (ranging from £60 to as one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 
(open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 
30th, 1913.—For further information apply to THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HER'I'S. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


DE AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 1-3. 
The fees are in some cases reduced to a nominal amount. 

















UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded. 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 











Pus LSrTs SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY, 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


—— 








A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, Tig Bedford Court Maa- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab, 1905. re 


FOREIGN. 


ORSAY D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVS, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


NEUCHATEL, 




















HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, 
SWITZERLAND. 


For Modern lengueges. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev, G. A. BIENEMANN, 
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— 
EPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

vren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
at sy laced with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 

Papils Pe RITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


A caieat - - — nies 
A\ENEVA—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS _ of 
G Gentlemen. Charming house in _its own grounds. Views of Mont 

Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
Blane. subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. ‘erms £80 per 
sre rite, Box No, 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 


apnum. we tat 
pe neta aot 
0 


+I LIDAY GQoOuvURSBE SB. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER. 














JULY, AUGUST, 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 

4 ARTYAMI.—Educational Home for a few Girls wishing 
to perfect their French and continue their studies in Music, Art, &c. 
to the Bois de Boulogne, Every modern comfort. Mademoiselle Barrier 
will be in London during the first week of July at 3 Cambridge Square, Hyde 

Park, to interview parents.—Write, Martyami, 43 rue du Ranelagh, Paris. 


UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without iiapevation of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped. Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

af interest, museums, eoncerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

ises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 

exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
ation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/, Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training, Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 
ARIS.—French Protestant family receives a few 
PENSIONNAIRES. Central situation near Sorbonne and Louvre. 
Chaperonage if required. Rooms looking on garden. Only French oken, 
Special lessons if desired, Excellent references both French and English.— 
Address, MADAME POUPARDIN DU RIVAGE, 26 Rue Jacob. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES i 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Cortinent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro tuses and full rticulars of 
reliabie and highly-recommended establishments. nen writing 
me state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to aid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s.¢d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents vould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


wwewwears © BZ. 

Parents cr Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
sre invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools ard Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 








Please state upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees estred.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC kG ZNCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


a 


SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
eae visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
trons Introduced. Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.), Browye (Oxon,), and 
Hegpey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


ro INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of eharge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
fated. — MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 

TUDEN TS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
: Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
pe of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
‘ vice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Ereot, Cavendish Square, W. 


URS. 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TO 


DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
£IG 5s. — RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, 
O leaving weekly. 
2 os.— BLANK ENBERGHE, 14 days’ accommodation 
re Hotel, Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
SIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
ISS _TOURS.—Short Sea Koute. Imcerne, Grindelwald, Chamonix, 
uatt, Italian Lakes, Montana, Murren. 
Apply Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





— — 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mart Router, 
From London and Southampton, 


q #*98- 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Ladies and Gentlemen, 
June 20th: HOLLAND. July 4th: TYROL (magnificent Dolomite 
scenery), August Ist: RUSSIA (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, Petersburg, 
Moscow). August 15th: SWITZERLAND. (Accomp. by Mr. & Mrs. Werren),. 
Three weeks, 16 gns. Miss BISHOP, *‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8. W, 


£5 5s.—MONTREUX.—7 days’ Tour. 2nd-cl. rail. 
e Ist-cl. hotels. Via Paris to Lake Geneva. Noextras. Accompanied 
by Mr. Lunn, Only address: GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old 
Jewry, E.C. 


a 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, llsing- 
ton, S. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.). 
= = — 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 
RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 


discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1893. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation essuréd. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return, No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 03 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, Tl 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


1 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghuil, Lancashire, specially 

erected and outrecs for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn = _ Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
ui 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitel, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 3835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and aroma. 
BERRY or PURE GROUND, 3 lbs. 4s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Free samples and testimonials on application, 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 19 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


MENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 

prepared, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom ; easy to 
erect or take away; will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 
2 yards, 6s. 6d., by 3 yards, 7s. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, 1s. each. Orders over 5s, carriage paid. List 
of Fancy Tents free.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Frost and Birds. 
NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 
me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yar, 4s., 
by 2 yards, 8s, Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage paid, 
List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for ls.—H. J, 
GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpayr Memorzt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M, Tur Kriya, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘Yo maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer; Tus Eart oy Harnowsy. Secretary: Goorger H, Hamritox, 
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Player's 


Navy Cut 


Cigarettes 
y XP 


Perfectly made from 
choicest growths, of 


old VirRGINIA Topas co 












Goto Lear 


100 for 3o/ 
50 for 1/6 


Mevium 


100 for 2/3 
50 For Wis 


SMALLER SIZES OF PACKING 
AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCO DEALERS. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 














FURNITURE 

“The Practical Book of Furniture.” (Free. 

FOR CASH nitsimiedschenes- 
To Furnish a Flat for £60; 

Lowest Prices. To Furnish a House for £100; 


To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 
Special Catalogue. 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
When brain or body is weary the digestive 
owers are weakened and distaste for 
Mental or ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
; such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys ’’ DIET 
Phy sical is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
Fatigue easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 
Of Chemists recover tone and vigour. ade in a Minute 


1/6 and 3)- per tin. —add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











No other car has such a 
record of achievement to its 
credit as the supreme 


SUNBEAM 


As witness these unequalled performances, 


Grand Prix (1912) 3 litre class, 
and 3rd. 

Winner of Coupe de L’Auto and Grand 
Prix de Regularite of £400. 

Class E Records (15°9 h.p.), 100 to 1,000 miles, 
1 to 13 hours. 

Class C Records (the first on benzol) : 
10 laps (standing start), average speed 
82} miles per hour. 

Flying Half-Mile : Speed 86-96 miles per hr, 

The only car to be awarded the R.A.C. Gold 

Medal twice, on the only two occasions the 

cars were entered for Monthly Trials. 


Ist, 2nd 





MODELS : 
12-16 h.p. 4cyl., 16-20 h.p.4cyl., 25-30 h.p.6cyl, 





THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112 Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District : J. Keele, Ltd, 72 New Bond St, W. 























3078 


L_aoT US 


XCEEDINGLY comfortable wide tos 
boots; a new shape brought out this 
season. Cut from carefully selected 

leathers and splendidly made. Write for 
new catalogue illustrating all Lotus Boots 
and shoes for men and women. 











Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 








454—23]- 


Over seven hundred agents in London and the Provinces. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dsfence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4. 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 © | Members - a aa 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal o5 8 


Yhe Subscription of “Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN AND Gotcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricToR AND Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witiams, Christchurch ; H. Baituis 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SpreckLer, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


he ONE Overcoat 


For Every Person—Place— Purpose 









[llastrated When buying 
Catalogue a —* 
tterns see that— 
Saetoey The label says 
atrial a 

e bill says 
Post Free ‘Burberry.’ 
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THE BURBERRY is unique in its protective 
properties, because it combines the bedrock 
essentials of efficient and hygienic weather- 
resistance :— 


Rainproofness—Ventilation—Reliability. 
THE BURBERRY has the non-absorbent in- 


gredients ingrained in every fibre —wrapped 
in the heart of each strand—part and parcel of 
the cloth itself. 


THE BURBERRY is airylight and porous, with 
the interstices of the cloth quite free for ven- 
tilation, so that both chill and overheating are 
avoided. 


THE BURBERRY, having the proof enveloped 

“ in each separate thread, cannot be damaged 

om “7 cloth is worn out. Even washing will not 
ect it. 


BURBERRYS (toxbox; 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. 








OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY” DESIGN. 
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PRICES. 
SEAT, CHAIR, 
Deal, painted white or grea ww £1 § O E015 O 
Teak, oiled ose gee one - £270 £1 2 6 
Léngth of Seat 4ft. over all.’ 


THE above Seats and Chairs have been 
designed to mect a long felt want of 
a light, stropg, and comfortable garden seat 


eee fe chair, « g « ss 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, L’™ 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS :: BEDFORD 


London Showrooms: %23 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
‘ Catelogue upon application, 
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By Royal Appointment 
to HM. 
King George V. 


he most recent and the 
most carefully designed 
Salt Works in the world 


belong to Cerebos Limited. 
From their laboratories are con- 
trolled all the processes of salt 
manufacture, from crystal brine to 
snowy salt. Absolute purity and 
scrupulous cleanliness are the 
conditions sought for and obtained. 
This is why Cerebos Salt is approved 
by the highest Authorities, and used 
at the best tables the world over. 


Cerebos Salt 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 
ALL LOTS ARE OFFERED SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD. 








From the Sale of Wines of the late SIR J. WHITTAKER 





ELLIS, Bart, * Ex-Lord Mayor” of London. Wormley 
Bury, Broxbourne. 
In our 
Lot 1.—2 doz. half-bots. oO oy On 
MARCOBRUNNER 1897 VIN. Price can zrice 


Ship by Deinhard & Co. A really charming Old 
Bottled Still Hock, with soft velvety flavour. 


Lot 2.—2 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD PORT 
1896 VINTAGE. 
Soft Old Bottled Vintage Wine with Character. 


Lot 3.—3 Magnums. 


39/6 


02/6 





GIESLER 1889 CHAMPAGNE = "are 


PERRIER JOUET 1893 CHAMPAGNE | 


Dry. 
. SOLD BY ORDER OF BANKERS. 
Lot 5.—5 doz. bots. 


BORDEAUX GLARET 


Soft Old Wine with pleasant flavour. Landed at the 
British aud Foreign Wharf two years ago, and 
recently bottled. 


Lot o~* doz. bots. and 
do. half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE assonrep 
SHIPPED BY BECKHARD AND SOHNE. 


Soft Old Landed Wine with Muscat flavour. 
(Half-bottles 16/9 per dozen.) 


77/6 


we 12/6 





29/6 


LIQUEUR BRANDY tszse me: 


- 65/6 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with very pleasant aroma, 
Lot 8.—9 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


jgeautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 

the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna Antonia 

Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this 

country. (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 
SOLD BY ORDER OF BANKERS. 

Lot 9.—5 doz. bots. 


VIN DE GRAVES 


Soft, lavoury White Wine from the Graves District, 
Landed at the British and Foreign Wharf two years 
ago, and recently bottled. 


Lot 10.—10 doz. bots. 


SUPERIOR BEAUNE 
SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD PERE ET FILS, 
Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
shipped by this eminent Firm, It has good body, and 


will develop still further with age in bottle. 
(1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot a6 cages each 12 bots. and 
do doa 24 haif-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, swith good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
taken.) 
Lot =< doz. bots. and 

do. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs, Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


Lot 13.—7 doz. bots. and 
3do. half-bots. 


CHATEAU PONTET CANET 


An exceilent Wine nen ‘aol Paniling ‘District, alwaysa 
favourite with Coanoisseurs of Clarets. 
(Half bottles 13/9 dozen.) 


TUCKEY’S . SPEGIAL SCOTCH ” 


GUARANTEED 10 Y 
Pure Highland Mait Whisky, een from mn 
Barley, and made in a Pot Still, A soft mellow Old 
Spirit, with delight@ul aroma. 
(20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 
Jars and Casks charged extra, 


Per Doz. 


60; 


17/6 12/6 





ao- 20/6 


Per Case. 


0/- 


Per Doz. 


29/6 


24/6 


Per Case. 


sy- 42/- 


Catalogue of Public Sale Purchases sent on application. 
Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, F.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





A Valuable Food 
for Warm Weather 


During the warm weather so much depends 
upon the food you eat; its influence for 
and against health cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. 


Flesh foods overheat the blood to a danger- 
ous degree, and should be taken in strict 
moderation. 


If you would keep your blood cool and 
healthy, and your vitality unimpaired, if 
you desire to banish that feeling of lassi- 
tude and general disinclination to exert 
yourself, a few moments’ consideration as te 
your diet will greatly assist you. 

ST. IVEL LACTIC CHEESE is an ideal 
food for warm weather, as it contains con- 
siderably more nutritive qualities than most 
foods; it has the endorsement of thousands 
of medical men who eat and recommend it 
at this season of the year. 


ST. IVEL LACTIC CHEESE is made by 
a process which renders it perfectly digest- 
ible, and its lactic cultures promote the 
digestion of other foods. 

ST. IVEL LACTIC CHEESE is a valuable 
substitute for flesh foods, and those who 
make it a part of their daily diet feel fitter 
and more restful under the most trying 
weather conditions. Have you tried it? 


ST. IVEL 


LACTIC CHEESE 


6id. each. Of Grocers and Dairymen, 





Buy a Canada Life Annuity 
and bid “Good-bye”’ to care 


FF\HOUSANDS of men and women in this country have reason 
to bless the day that they bought a Canada Life Annuity. 
They are enjoying life to the full, because they are entirely free 
from all financial worry and anxiety. They are getting the best 
out of life, because they are in receipt of a higher return on their 
capital than could possibly be obtained in any other way with 
anything like the same substantial security. 
They know precisely how much their income is, and therefore 
they can arrange the spending of it to the very best advantage, 


Buy a Canada Life Annuity 
yourself; make the most of 

your own life and let the Autumn 

of your days be full of happiness. 
Write at once for full particulars to the Canada Life—the 
oldest Colonial Life Assurance Company, and the Office that gives 
more generous annuity terms than any office of equal standing 
in this country. 


Write to-night (stating age) to; 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


Accumulated Funds £10,000,000. Established 1847, 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





Duty Paid Cellars 
39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowcst ciscount prices from 


Tue TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BCCKSHCP IN THE WORLD. 
ial Attention given to orders from Clubs and 
see Libraries, at Home and Abroad. 
Enquiries invited for Rare Books, First Editions, etc. 
Any of the following Lists sent free. 
Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign langues. 
List of Newspapers and Magazines, 
with rates to all parts. 
Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and 
New Books at reduced prices. 

Catalogue of The Pest Books on 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful t 
Bindings, suitable for presentation. requisites, 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN EYLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 2601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londen. 


Messrs. 





OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 

is. 6d.; Harper’s Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 

y Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Wilson’s Tales of 

the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
.) with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
"§ Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, B’ham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 

. Purchased, Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 

. wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books m monthly 1s, parts by 

t Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 

r 

: 





ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS AND 
REMAINDERS, post free from HERBERT T. POTTER, New and 
Second-hand Bookseller, 12 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. Telephone 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CZAR FERDINAND 


AND HIS PEOPLE, 
By JOHN MACDONALD. 


The origin of any great movement 
is to be found, most commonly, in 
an outstanding personality. When 
the historian probes the mystery of 
the recent upheaval of the Slav he 
will find his clue in the forceful AT ALL 
and fascinating character of CZAR LIBRARIES. 
FERDINAND of Bulgaria, whose 

life story, interwoven with that of 

his people, is so ably depicted by 

Mr. Macdonald. 


Cloth gilt, 12/6 net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


RENAISSANCE 


AND ITS MAKERS. 


By J. W. SYMON 
and S. L. BENSUSAN. 


“When I am weary and life mono- 
tonous,” said a great writer, “I turn 
again for zest and refreshment to 
the story of the Childhood of the 
Modern World—the Renaissance. 
I am at once in a world of hope, 


MANY 
PLATES. 








THE 


Ilustrated In the pulse throbs quick with ex- Binding by 
pectation. I am in the company of 
Colour and mighty personalities—men large in sos. Simpeon. 
Black. endeavour and with noble utter- 10/6 net. 


ances in deed, in speech, and in 

painting. I breathe a large air... .” 

It is to this fascinating world that 

Mr. Symon and Mr. Bensusan intro- 

duce us in “The Renaissance and 
its Makers.’ 

At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre W.C., and Edinburgh. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





Terms of Subscription, 





3035, Mayfair, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ONLY Life 





The Assurance Society specially 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in 


to Agents. 











No Shareholders. No Agents. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


1829. 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: Bonuses aiready allotted: 
£4,591,426. £4,810,459. 
Cffice: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


No Commissions. 


ParasLe my ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Toate, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
OE ES EE — EE S Ganw8M. Bian 073 
Including postage to any of the Pritish 
Colouies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........cc000eeserees 8S Cuan ou 3 0os2 
|\MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _,?er Dosen. 


Bots. 4-Botte 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


14/6 8/3 


for THE prices. 
spends ST. ESTEPHE,. 
ae Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
Commissions bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 


usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Jrial Orders of 1 Dozen Lots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


17/6 9/9 








DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA, 


for Regular Use, 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








f the SPECTATOR and 


| Applications for Copies 

| Communications upon maticrs of business should nor 
be addressed to the Eprron, but to the Pus.isugr, 
1 Wellington St., Strand, 
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“THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE" 


LORD MILNER 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. (10/6 net) 


THE TIMES (Leading Article): 

“ A statement in the clearest possible form of what is 
ultimately the only successful basis for British Im- 
perialism,} 


SATURDAY REVIEW: 

‘*Many an educated hitherto well-nigh despairing 
mind will hail these speeches as a ship-wrecked mariner 
might a passing sail.” 


THE DAILY EXPRESS: 

“Members of Parliament and platform orators who 
desire to improve will do well to buy this book of 
Milner’s. It is full of grave wisdom.” 


THE GLOBE: 

“These speeches deserve to be read with extreme care 
by every man who desires to call himself a citizen of the 
British Empire.” 

THE DAILY NEWS: 

“Not an academic treatise elaborated in the rarefied 
air of the study, but appeals to his countrymen shaped 
under the instant pressure of urgent events, they form 
about the best exposition there is of Imperialist doctrine.” 


THE NEW STATESMAN: 

“Lord Milner puts his opinions so lucidly, he holds 
them with such fervour, and expresses them with such 
intellectual acumen, that it is both easy and instructive 
to consider what we can learn from them.” 


THE WORLD: 

“For cold hard reason there is nothing in British 
oratory to parallel them. ... Our Empire demands 
men who can combine the idealist’s breadth of outlook 
with the organiser’s grasp of detail. There is no man 
living who achieves the combination so spontaneously as 
Lord Milner.” 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC: 

‘“You may not agree with Lord Milner, but at least it 
will profit you to have circulating in your mind the 
doctrines of which he is so sane, so moderate, and on 
the whole so hopeful an exponent.” 


THE NORTHERN WHIG: 
“ Lord Milner’s book contains a vast amount of sane, 
healthy advice.” 


THE TIMES: 

“Full of straight, courageous speech, the fruit of 
mature deliberation, knowlecge, calmness. Many an 
Imperialist, while not agreeing with all that is in the 
volume, will lay it down with the reflection: ‘ Here 
I find my creed understood and stated.’” 


THE OBSERVER : 

“Tt will be an invaluable support to the Imperialist 
faith, which is advancing over all obstacles, and a 
refreshment to those who love their country, believe in 
their race, and presume to glory in the name of Britain.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 

‘This, one might almost say, is Lord Milner’s 
‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ and it will give many readers 
a stronger sense of his moral and intellectual personality 
than they have gathered from his separate speeches or 
from his memorable part in imperial history.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: 
“We can but respect the complete consistency which 
this volume displays.” 








CONSTABLE & CO Ltd London 


A. & C. BLACK’s 
LIST. 


REMINISCENCES OF DIPLo. 
MATIC LIFE. Being Stray Memories o¢ 
Personalities and Incidents connected with 
several European Courts, and also with Life 
in South America Fifty Years Ago. By LADy 
MACDONELL. Containing 16 full-page illustrations, Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 








THE SPIRIT OF PARIS. ty rrayxrorr 
SOMMERVILLE. Containing 20 full-page illustrations ig 
colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. not. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF EVOLU. 
TION. By S. HERBERT, M.D. (Vienna), M.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.). Containing 90 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d, net. 








HALF AND HALF TRAGEDY. 
Scenes in Black and White. By ASCOTT R 
HOPE, Author of “Cap and Gown Comedy,” “Here and 
Thero,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


HEATH ROBINSON. .; «. £. sonnsoy. 
(“Brush, Pen, and Pencil” Series.) Square demy 
8vo, cloth, containing 62 examples of the artist’s work in 


colour and black and white. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





GLASGOW. _ py JonN NISBET. (“Artist's 
Sketch-Book” Series.) Large square demy &vo, 
with artistic cover bearing label designed by the artist. 
Containing 24 reproductions from pencil drawings. Price 
1s. net. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON CRICKET. 


HOW TO MAKE A CENTURY. 


By J. B. HOBBS. Crown 8vo, cloth, containing 12 full- 
page illustrations from action photographs. Price 4S, net. 


THE SOCIAL GUIDE FOR 1913. 
Fourth Year of Issue. Edited by Mrs. HUGH ADAMS and 
Miss E. A. BROWNE. Crown 8vo. Leather, price 3s. 6d. 
net; cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 





THE PEEPS SERIES. New Volumes. Larze 
cr. 8vo, cloth, each containing 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and a number in black and white. Price 1s. 6d. net each. 
POND LIFE (Peeps at Nature). By Rev. 
Cuas. A. Hatu. 

COMMON BRITISH MOTHS (Peeps at Nature). 
By A. M. Stewart. (Ready shortly.) 

THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (Peeps at 
Railways). By Gorpon Homer. 

PANAMA (Peeps at Many Lands). By Epirn A. 
Browns, F.B.G.S. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
A complete list of Black’s Home and Foreign Guide Books 
will be sent on application. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, Londcn, W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Fodvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrers Guineas, 


PAGEC).....ccrerserersereecerscersceoncecs £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 9 
Half-Page (Column) .. . 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ............2 2 9 
Quarter-Page (Half-Columa) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,... 1 le 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 38 Vv 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ......ccccccecreree £16 16 O| Inside Page ,...........cccssscssees fais 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad eolumn (half-width), 5s.; andlss 


line for every additional ‘ine (contaiming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an mci, 
Lroad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 15s. an iach, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153, an iuch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 


1 We.irscroyn Srreet, Straxyp, Lonpox, 
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CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 











—_ 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BRIGHT 


py G. M. TREVELYAN 


Illustrated. (15s. net). 


“Mr, Georze Trevelyan has had the 
honour of writing what must hence- 
forth be the accepted Life... is 
finely written.’ —The Spectator. 


“A book of great and vivid in- 
terest.” —The Westminster Gazette. 


——_— 


PANAMA 


By 
P. BUNAU-VARILLA 


Part Signatory of the Hay- 
Varilla Treaty for the Republ:c 
of Panama, 
(12s. 6d. net) 


Profusely Illus. 


“Few if any other man could 
compete with M. Phillippe Bunau- 
Varilla’s qualifications for writing 
this history.” — The 
Gaelic, 


Westminster 


| OTHER DAYS 


Being Recollections of Rural 


England and Old Virginia. 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


With a frontispiece of tho 
Author. (8s. 6d. net) 


“Mr. Bradley writes so well that 
we arealways happy to read whatever 


subject he is discussing.’’—The Times- 


FROM SADOWA TO 
KIRK KILISSE 


PROBLEMS OF 
POWER 


WM. MORTON FULLERTON 
(7s. 6d. net) 


“ The author has a remarkable and 
penetrating knowledge .. . exception- 
ally worthy of patient mastication.” 
—Observer. 


*“‘He is clearly a skilful writer 
who has his facts well in hand,”— 
The Westminster Gazette. 





THE 
STANE STREET 


By 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Uniform with “ The Old Road,” 
(7s. 6d. net). With 
tions by William Hyde. 


Tilustra- 


“There is probably no more in- 
teresting road in Britain than the 
Stane Strect, and 
about which a more illuminating 


book could be written. . . . Nobody 


certainly none 


THE 
ICKNIELD WAY 


By 
EDWARD THOMAS. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by A. L. Couirys. 
(7s. 6d. net) 

“*The Icknield Way’ is full of 


fresh air. It is an addition to the 
library of books that make for sanity 








bat Mr. Belloc could have 
quite so good a book as this. 
Norni ig Post, 


VV’s EYES 


By the Author of 


“QUEED” 
(6s.) 


Mr. Warrison has devoted the two 
years since the publication of 
“Queel” to writing ** V V's Eyes,”’ 
which is even superior to ‘* Queed,” 

in its literary wor kmans iy’ 








lot, in its portraya 
scter, and, above all, in its 
Masterful appeal, 





CONSTABLE & 


and joy, and it is worthy to stand on 
the shelf next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
*The Old Road,’ ”’—Daily Express, 


ISLE OF 
THORNS 


By 
SHIELA KAYE-SMITH 
Author of 


Methodist.” 


“The Tramping 


(6s.) 


“*Ts'e of Thorns’ is amazingly 
good, ... I have seldom read any- 
thing so viously true to life... 
the book you have been looking for.” 








| 


A BUSY TIME 
IN MEXICO 


By 
H. B. C. POLLARD 


Profusely Illustrated. (8/6 net) 


“Mr, Pollard’s revolutionary 
experiences make splendid reading, 
. The whole book, which we have 


no hesitaticn in warmly commending | 


to all in search of something both 
exciting and  interesting,”—The 
Globe. 


A FRIENDLY 
GERMANY 
WHY NOT? 


By LADY PHILLIPS 


2nd Impression (2s. 6d. net) 


“Every student of international 
this book, 
which suggests many new trains of 
thought.” —The Dundee Courier. 


politics should study 





| 
| 





| 
| 


MICHELANGELO 


A Record of his Life as told in 
his Papers and Letters. 
(10s. 6d. net) 


Illus- 
trated. 


Edited by 
R. W. CARDEN 


“Mr. Carden’s translation is skil- 
ful and adequate... . we are grateful 
to him fora scholarly book of great 
human interest.""— The Manchester 
Guardian, 

“.. . Altogether this work de 
serves high commendation.’’— The 
Dundee Advertiser. 


ARBELLA 
STUART 


By 
B. C. HARDY, 


Author of “ Princesse de Lam- 


balle.” Illustrated. (12,6 net) 
“*He deserves the highest praise, 
«.-.-Mr. Hardy has produced a 


valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the inner life of the Courts 
of Elizabeth and James.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 











THE 
FOREST oF DEAN 


By 
ARTHUR O. COOKE 


} 


| 


Illustrated in Colour and Black |} 


and White by J. W. Kuna. | 
(10s. Gd. net) 


“Such a readable cuide-book as 
this isa rarity.""—Evening Standard, | 

“A large and very intelligent guide ! 
to its beauties. . . . A book that will 
@elight all.”"—Country Liye. 


THE HEART OF 
THE HILLS 


By 
JOHN FOX, JR. 
Author of “The Little Shep- 


herd of Kingdom Come.” (6s.) 


“Tt is all very clever, the two pair 
of herves and heroines command our 
loyalty und affection,’’—The Morning 
Post. 





| 


TALES OF 
DESTINY 


By 
EDMUND MITCHELL 
(5s. net) 


* These tales possess great original 
© Mr. Mitchel! in the 
rs of 


» +. I have no hesita- 


merit, and pla 
front rank of present-day writs 
short stories. 
tion in saying it is a consummate 


work of art.”"—The Occult Review, 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF HEAVEN 


PIERRE LOTI and 
JUDITH GAUTIER 
Translated by 
RUTH HELEN DAVIS 
(5s. net) 


“Its imagery is rich, its language 
eloquent, and its personages human; 
and all are suffused with the low 
light of a melancholy all the more 
striking in its effect because asso- 
ciated with the clowing colour of 
the East. The Scotsman, 
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10 Orange Street W 








THE 
NOW READY 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


Being the Seventeenth Volume of 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Uncutedges. 15s, net. 

The publication of a new volume of the Variorum Edition is always an event in the 
literary world, and it is therefore with pleasure that we announce the completion of the 
Seventeenth volume. 

The preparation of the new Variorum Edition of the Works of Shakespeare was the 
life work of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, who is acknowledged to have been the world’s 
greatest authority on Shakespeare. 

For many years he was assisted by his son, Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who has 
contributed two volumes to the set—Richard the Third and a revised edition of 
Macbeth. The publication of these volumes demonstrated the wisdom of Dr. Furness 
in associating his son with this invaluable work, so stupendous as to be beyond the 
ability of a lifetime to complete. 

To Horace Howard Furness, Jr., now falls the task of editing the remaining plays. 
This important work will, therefore, be continued along the same lines laid down by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 

The SIXTEEN VOLUMES of the Variorum Edition which have thus far appeared are: 
Romeo and Juliet Macbeth | =e Much Ado About 
Hamlet (two volumes) Horace Fe Furness, Jr. Nothing 
King Lear Twelfth Night 


As You Like It 
Othello The Tempest Love’s Labour's Lost 
The Merchant of Venice 
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A Midsummer Night’s Richard the Third 
Dream Edited by 








Antony and Cleopatra The Winter’s Tale 


Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY OF THIS EDITION. 


“Tcannot refrain from paying a tribute to the 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace 
Howard Furness, a remarkable work and a treasure- 
house of usefulness to the Student and the Actor.” 

—Sir H, Beersoum Tree. 

“The admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare.”"—Dr. Wm. ALDIS WriGurT. 

“‘Nowhere, probably, has more labour been 
devoted to his [Shakespeare's] works.” 

—Dr. Sipner Lee. 

“The very best and most ag ow edition.” 

—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


“We have not space to do full justice to Mr. 
Furness’s volumes. Every instalment is of great 
value, and complete as regards the play treated, 
It is a source of much satisfaction to find that this, 
the most exhaustive work on any one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, comes from America.”’"—Athenzum, 

“*A truly monumental edition.” —Pali Mail Gazette. 

** Encyclopedic and exhaustive.” 

—Dr. Wm. J. Roure. 

“To the honour of the American branch of 
English literature.”—Ricuarp Grant WuitTR. 

“Splendid alike in conception and execution.” 

—Allantic Monthly. 


Write for complete descriptive circular. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, London, 


OPEN ALL 





THE YEAR. 





THE FIRST NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 
Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


Altitude 500 feet. 


Pure bracing airand heautiful country. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without Treatment. 


Sun Baths. Clay Packs. 
Air Baths. Massage. 
Water Baths, Barefoot Walkin 


Vapour Baths. 
Scawecd Baths. Non-Fiesh Dict. 


Games. 
From a Literary Man. 


“T came to Broadlands with stiff joints and tired muscles and many other most serious ills. 


Sleeping in Air Chalet. 


Deep Breathing. 
Remedial Exercises. 
Rational Physical Culture, 
Educative Health Methods. 
Health Lectures. 

Music. 


I left 


with supple joints and muscles, and the more serious ills spirited away. I felt ten years youn 
actually the best part of an inch taller.”"—B.F., 12th July, 1912, - . tata 


From a Business Man. 


** After only a week here I feel I have acquired ‘a sufficient knowledge of the main principles of 
Nature Cure to enable me, in conjunction with a reformed diet, to maintain health in future.’’—A.C.R., 


Noy, 3rd, 1912. 


For Illustrated Prospectus and Results of Treatment, apply MANAGER. 














FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeRar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possi 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publish 

an fact . &c., on application, 











‘The “SPECTATOR.” 
— 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Otp Corner 
Booxstorge (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
THe InrernationaL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tux Supscrierion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THEeANGLO-AMERICAN BooKsELLinG Depot, 
Port Said; and Wu. Dawson Anpv Sons, 
Cape Town, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOKPLATE 


I specialize in Bookplates, | 
have a staff of artists familiar with 
the work, each design being treated 
separately and differently in order 
to incorporate some special feature 
as desired by the purchaser, 


Every Bookplate engraved by me 
is original work—I have no “stock” 
designs. 


My charges vary from as low as 
17/6 for a simple design, block, and 
100 plates, to several guineas for the 
best copperplate engraving. 


On request, giving particulars of 
any desired feature, I will send a 
pencil suggestive sketch, together 
with specimens, to any address at 
home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the 
design, plate, and 100 or mor 
copies, 


HENRY GC. WARD, 
49 Ct. Portland Street, London, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. 


Incorporated 18380, 





Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund eee 1, 450,000 
Keserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States aud Dominica of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 








EILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on appl:cation, 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR 

to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 
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Messrs. | LONGMANS & C0.’S. ’S LIST. 


BY THE BROWN BOG 


STORIES of IRISH LIFE and SPORT 
By OWEN ROE and HONOR URSE,. 
With Silhouettes. Crown 8vo. Gs. 


ees aan See ee tee 
Hunt Cap—The Curse of Li nee al is icles of 


the County—The Odd Trick—The Gift—The Black North—The 

Lack of pinene—Se ne Awa- ray. 

LIFES LITTLE TRAGEDIES. Stories. 
By GUY FLEMING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS. by 
H. v. BUTTEL-REEPEN, Prof.D.Phil. (Zool.). With 
Additions dealing with Recent Discoveries in Suffolk and 
Sussex. Authorized Translation by A. G. THacxer, A.R.C.S 
(Lond. ). With Illustrations. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











THE BRITANNIC QUESTION. A A Survey 
of Alternatives. By RICHARD JEBB, Author of 
“The Imperial Conference.” Crown 8yvo. 1s. net. 





This book deals with the Imperial Questions of To-day. What does 
Imperialism mean ? Should the Dominions contribute to Britain’s 
Navy or have Navies of their own? Do the “ Food Tazes ” matter ? 
Bhould there be a new Empire Parliament? Or, could we have a 
Britannic Commonwealth without a Central Government ? 


154TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1912. §Svo, 18s. [On Monday nezt. 


Volumes of the Annuat Reaister for the years 1863-1911 can 
still be had. Price 18s. each. 





An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A,, 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo. Part I—THE MIDDLE AGES, ds. Part II.— 
THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 10s. 6d. 








British Dominions: ‘their Present Com- 
mercial and Industrial Condition. A Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and Students. Edited by 
W.J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 








Tuirp Epirion, with ADDITIONS, 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
University College, Oxford; formerly Sub-Warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall. 8vo. 9s. net, 


Principles of Economics, with Special 
Reference to American Conditions. By 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 





Mill's (J. Stuart) Political Economy. 
Porputar Eprrion. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
New Eprtion, with an Introduction by W. J. Asuuzy, M.A., 
M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, 
and an Index by Miss M. F. Exuis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





A History of Commerce. By CLIVE DAY, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economic History in Yale 
University. With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster wut enateene E. Cc. 


= = = = — = — 


BOWES & - BOWES, 
English and Foreign Booksellers. 
LIBRARIES VALUED OR PURCHASED. 


Iarge stock of SECONDHAND BOOKS in all subjects. Catalogues 

frequently. JUST ISSUED (free on application), Catalogue 

0. 379. ZOOLOGY and other branches of NATURAL SCIE NC E, ed 
from the library of the ate ROBERT SHELFORD, &vo, pp. ‘ 


1 Trinity Strect, Cambridge. 








—___— — 


FROM 


THE BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


THE LAWYER: OUR OLD-MAN-OF-THE- 
SEA. by W. DURRAN. With a Foreword by Sir R. F. 
FULTON, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A brilliant, forcible, and incisive criticism of the legal systems 
of England, India, and America, deserving the attention of all 
reformers and publicists. 

* Trenchant and vivacious.””—The Times. 


“Lucid, concise, and deeply interesting.’’—Leicester Daily Post. 
“ An interesting philippic amply supported by documents.’’—Sco!sman, 


THE PASSES OF THE PYRENEES. A 
New Motoring Guide to the Mountain Roads of the Franco- 
Spanish Frontier. By C. L. FREESTON. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Itineraries. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. nets 

“ Buckingham Palace, October 30th, 1° 12. 
“*T have received and laid before the King the copy of your book, ‘The 

Passes of the Pyrenees,’ which you have been good enough to offer for His 

Majesty's acceptance ; and I am commanded to ths ank you for this interesting 

work, descriptive of an especially beautiful district.’ 

(Signed) “ Stamfordham.” 

THE DRY-FLY MAN’S HANDBOOK. py 
F.M. HALFORD. Forty-four Plates and many other illus, 
Edition de Luze, 100 copies, signed and numbered, £3 3s, 
net. Popular edition, 8vo, buckram, 21s. net. 


THE AUCTION-BRIDGE BOOK. by carriin 
H. 8. BROWNING (“Slambo of the Westminster Gasctte”). 
Containing the Laws of Auction-Bridge, as framed by a Joint 
Committee of the Bath and Portland Clubs, also a Chapter on 
the new Scoring at Lilly or Royal Spades Auction-Bridgo, 
Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


A LITTLE-SISTER. By MAURICE LANDRIEVX, 
Vicar-General of Rheims. Trans. by L. L. YORKE SMITH, 
With Foreword by Father Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. 
Cr. 8vo. With Frontispiece. 5s. net. 


“A touching picture of a devout, religious life, which will be read with 
uncommon sympathy by Roman Catholics.’’—Scotsman, 


CHILDREN’S PLAY: And its Place in Education. 
With an Appendix on the Montessori Method. By WALTER 
WOOD, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD: in 
Anthology in Prose and Verse for Child-lovers. By EDITH 
IVOR-PARRY. With a Foreword by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Presentation Edition, with Mother’s Journal for insertion of 
notable events, photographs, &c. Limp-leather, gilt top and 
side, boxed. 6s. net. 


** Can be warmly recommended. It has been compiled with strikingly cood 
taste and literary judgment.’’—Scotsman, 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By tho Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, 





D.D., Exeter College, Oxon. Author of “ Sonnets, Songs, and 
Ballads.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Facile and sprightly verse.’""—The Times. 

“Orthodoxy and scholarship are the characteristic note of the dicnified 
metrical work in the volume... such a book cannot fail to wien ase read ters 
who like English poetry best when it keeps true to its own tradition i 

ofsman. 


LYRICS, SONGS, AND IDYLLS. By REGINALD 
ROGERS. Foolsc:z up Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Ingenious in thought, and sin ar in expression, and not without the best 
of poetical qualities, spontaneity.’’—The Times, 


NEW FICTION. 
HARVEST. by V. I. LONGMAN. A powerful and 


affecting story of the marriage of an Anglo-Indian Civil servant 
with a native of India, and of the harvest reaped by the 
daughter of the marriage. The tale is strongly recommended 
to those who realize with Kipling that “East is East and 
West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” 6s, 


SIR JOHN’S CONVERSION. py s. Ss. TIIOR- 
BURN, Author of “India’s Saint and the Viceroy,” &c. 
A study of love and politics, with many touches of satire on 
some recent phases of present-day political life in regard to 
Tariff Reform and the Labour Party. 6s. 


SIR ’ARRY. HOW HE BECAME A 
BARONET AND HOW HE ACQUITTED 
HIMSELF. by INGLIS ALLEN. Cr. 8vo, Is. not. 


**A comedy that combines some of the best a: of Mr. Barry Pain with 
the knowledge and sympathy of Mr. Pett Ridge. ...An admirable little 
book.”’—Pall Mali Gazette, 


ONLY A BOOKIE. by CAPT. I. S. BROWNING 
and MARIE F. SALTON. Drawn from Life and taken 
direct from the Author’s Play, “A Member of Tattersall’s.” 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“A pleasant, healthy little story of the o Dash" Epeteman, 
“ Well worth reading.” —Sporting Life 





CEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS LTD., and KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Sir RALPH WILLIAMS is a typical colonist 
of the best kind, a natural administrator and 
ruler of men. There is hardly any part of the 
Empire which he does not know, and in which 
he has not had adventurous experiences. He 
has also the gift, which some men of action 
lack, of describing in vivid and impressive 
language his various exploits..”— The Globe. 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 


LABOUR & INDUSTRY IN 1913 


Deals with the whole industrial position ina 
neat and handy form. Price Is. net. 


THE TWO IRISH NATIONS. 


The last work from the pen of the late Mr. 
W. F. Monypenny contains not only the series 
of articles he contributed to The Times on the 
movement in Ulster, but also his brilliant 
analysis of the Home Rule Bill. 3s. 6d. net. 


REDUCTION or DOMESTIC FLIES. 


“The deadly peril to the community of the 
common house-fly cannot be properly realised 
until one has read Dr. E. H. ROSS’S remarkable 
volume.”—Daily Express. lUlustrated, 5s. net. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS or tue SOUL. 


By E. H. AITKEN. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
The aim of the book is not to give an account 
of the senses, but to present some familiar 
things in an aspect which is, perhaps, not 
familiar, and to impart a fuller meaning to the 
common use of such words as “taste,” “ feeling,” 
“sense,” “ tact.” 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell) in her 
new novel deals with a typical Irish peasant 
irl, first in her native home, and later in 
ngland, among very different surroundings, 
It is a story of deep human interest with a 
happy dramatic end. 6s. 











TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 


GERMAN SEA-POWER. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 
Maps. Ios. 6d. net. 


LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


By A. Z FRASER (Alice Spinner). Illus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE 


DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDG- 
CUMBE. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 


Its Psychology, Structure, and History. By E. B. 
HAVELL. umerous Illustrations. 30s. net. 


VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 





1640-1800. By HENRY DAVISON LOVE. In 
3 Volumes and an Index. 36s. net (not sold 
separately). 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being Some Account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON. 6s, net. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST, 


“J.” : A Memoir of 
John Willis Clark 


Registrary of Cambridge University 


By A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s Col, 
Cambridge. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, ~ 


Times.—“ The affectionate and sympathetic portrait of ‘J.’ j i ; 
life as he was known and loved by a He was above all comeneae 
his power of winning and retaining the affection of generation after generation 
of young men.”’ 

a ns ought to be generally read, being one of the most 
cheerful biographies we have ever come on. A vivid picture of emarkabis 
character,” ’ : a 
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Songs from Leinster 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of “A Rough Way,” and “Ths 
Mighty Army.” Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Times.— Singing with true insight and often with much beauty the 
thoughts of the simple Irishman or Irishwoman.” 

Scorsman.—*‘ Poetry of the youngest school of Irish singers. Good English 
verse, with a natural and affecting brogue that harmonises fresh and Sweet 
cadences of poetry with racy local idiom, always both sweet and dignified.” 








Socialism Rejected 
By BERNARD SAMUELSON. Large post 8vo. %s. 64. net, 





Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

A New Commentary, with a Chapter on First Principles by 
WILBRAHAM FITZ-JOHN TRENCH. Large Post gy, 
6s. net. 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Barry and a Sinner 


By JOHN BARNETT, Author of “Tho Prince’s Valet," 
“Eve in Earnest,” &c. 
Giascow Heratp.—“ Very good and amusing reading. A comedy of social 
satire, finely written and abounding in sentences of epigrammatic tersenes 
and a wit that is sometimes caustic.” 


The Secret of Sarm 
By the Hon. H. B. MONEY-COUTTS and W. RB. MAC. 
DONALD. 


Norrincuam Guarpian.— A clever romance based upon the familiar dread 
of German schemes for the invasion of England, This supplies the motive 
power to a very pretty love story.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, &W. 





A NOTABLE IRISH NOVEL. 


FATHER RALPH 


By Gerald O’Donovan. 6s. 


Dairy Mart.—* The book is vivid and powerful, poignant and 
human. Every type of Irish priest is most skilfully drawn. Irish 
Catholic society, too, is most admirably presented, and the traged; 
of Ralph’s separation from his bigoted mother has real and 
restrained pathos.” 

Tue Times.— It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written in 
deadly earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge; but, 
quite apart from its criticism of the existing religious situation in 
Ireland, it is a penetrating study of character . . . the ability 
and knowledge with which it is written must give it a wide and 
powerful influence.” 

Tus Specrator.—* It is enough to say that his novel is written 
with minute inside knowledge of the subject, that its honesty and 
earnestness are above suspicion, and that, so far from encouraging 
secularism, it never fails to exalt spirituality.” 

T’rutH.—* The book is as opportune as it is interesting, since 
the Irish problem is coming up again for consideration and the 
sacerdotalism of the people is most of all to be reckoned with.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 


“The brilliant critical essays by the Editor* (Stephen Phillips) and the 
series of powerful goeee dramast distinguish THE POETRY REVIEW and 
give it an unique value and importance,” This verdict is further justified by 
the June issue of 


THE POETRY REVIEW. 


* A New Devil in Poetic Drama. By Sreruen Purtuirs, 

+ Donna Marina: a Tragedy. By Cuaries Carzer. 

* Mr. Watson and the Contemporary Muse. By the Ep:ror. 
Smith's and all Booksellers, 6d. net, or 7d. post free from 

THE POETRY SOCIETY, “Clun House,” Surrey Street, London, w.c. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hatj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsayen, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIGGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
VOL. UI, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Trans - Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. 
Vol, IlI. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. lis. net. 

#.* Previously Published, Vols. I. and II., 30s. net. 
* ‘ —_ ; 
.—*This remarkable volume .. . packed with interesting 
itacen, with mi «ws character sketches of a side of humanity not com- 
described in print, while the author’s photographs and drawings, of 

@bich there is generous profusion, contribute in no slight measure to the 

entertainment afforded by his book.” 


The Fringe of the East: A 

~ Journey through Past and Present Pro- 

vinces of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. 
Illustrated. Svo. 12s. net. 

Tus Tiwzs,—‘‘ At times Mr. Lukach fails into genuine history; but his 
reminiscences, if facts, are never tedious, if fancies, never dull... . The 
iustrations are well chosen and contribute not a little to the completeness 
of what is undoubtedly the most sprightly volume of travels of the last 
fecade,”” 


A Small Boy and others. x,, 
HENRY JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tus Nariox.—‘‘ Those who know the Henry James language will find in his 
new book a masterpiece, not only of self-pertraiture, but of psychological 
study of the increasing world of a small boy—an exciting tale of the minute 
adventures of one who, even as an infant, wasa pre-destinate and incorrigible 
observer.” 





music. 


Chamber Music. A Treatise for 
Students. By THOMAS F, DUNHILL. With Frontis- 
piece. 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* This work forms Vol. VI. of “The Musicians’ Library,” 
which is issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 





STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1913. 
Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. £COTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. By MAURICE HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tae Moryine Post.—* To lovers of literary art ten of the eleven chapters 
must yield perpetual! pleasure, so rich and supple is the style, so keen the 
fashes of thought and humour, so beautifully told the alleged instances of 
a ene the author or his witnesses and the creatures of the 
fairy-world.” 





FICTION. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Inside of the Cup. sy wimsron 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

*,*A story of the present day. It sets forth the personal history 
ofa young clergyman and the transformation of his views, and 
constitutes a powerful study of the modern tendencies in religion 
and their new relations to life. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD. Author of “Jimbo,” &c. Extra Crown 
8yo. 6s. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Selwyn College and University 
Sermons. By the Kev. THOMAS HERBERT ORPEN, 
M.A., Tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 1886 — 1904. 
Crown 8vo,. 4s. 6d. net. 

Atnenzum.—“ Full of helpful thoughts,” 


The Problem of Christianity. 
Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston and at 
Manchester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH ROYCE, D.Sc. 
Vol. I.—The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. Il.—The Real 
World and the Christian Ideas. Crown 8vo. 165s. net. 


Human Behaviour. 4 First Book in Psychology 
for Teachers. By 8S. 8S. COLVIN, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Brown University, and W. C. BAGLEY, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 








SOCIOLOGY. 


The Larger Aspects of Socialism. 
BY. ss KE. ee Author of “ Socialism As It 
ly rown Svo. 6s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON. 


By the Rev. Vernon Staley, Rector of Ickford, Hon. Canon 
of Inverness. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and one of the most prominent Church- 
men of the period of the Restoration. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 


By P. Y. Redmayne. Cloth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special appeal for the 
interests of any who know Germany and the Germans. The 
characteristics of the English people as seen through German 
eyes are depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans 
from the English point of view. 








“ The story is remarkable . . . a fresh and careful piece of work.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 
“The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling... 
reveals good craftsmauship.”’—Morning Post, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all the 
Libraries. 6s, 


“ Fresh, pointed, and witty ... is extraordinarily interesting.”’—Spectator, 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook, but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 
suggestion.”’—Church Times, 

“ This is an extremely thoughtful and striking piece of work.’’—Record. 





BY A_ NEW WRITER. — 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s, net. 


“Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity, essential ina 
book of this kind, pervades its pages.’’—Morning Post. 


CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Havrr and others by J. G 
Hornstein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 
5s. net.. Fancy cloth boards. 





A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
Gs. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 


“ The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church history. It is oue of the fizest Looks of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It isa book any grown-up 
will appreciate besi¢es children from ten upwards,”’"—bvitish Weekly, 

“The book is delightful,”"—Church Times, 





CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A MEMOIR, 


Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark. With an 
Introduction by Lord Halifax. 5s. net. 


[2nd Edition just ready 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., aud 44 Victoria St., 8.W, 
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The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913 
By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. Cambridge 
Historical Series. 


a and the Far East, 1506- 


ly Sir ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 
with an additional chapter (1904-1912), by Professor JoszrH 
H. Lone@roxp. 


The Colonization of Africa by 


Alien Races 
By Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Hon.Se.D. 
Revised throughout and considerably enlarged. 


With 8 mapa 


British Borough Charters, 1042- 


Edited by ADOLPHUS BALLARD, LL.B., Town Clerk of 
Woodstock. 
tion into English. 


The Municipalities of the Roman 


Empire 
By JAMES S8. REID, Litt.D., Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oambridge. 


ane ya and Christianity in 
gypt 


By PHILIP DAVID SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, M.A. With 
frentispiece. 


London 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
Tho Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of 
Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 1 
PH!LIP C. YORKE, M.A. Oxon. In three volumes. With 
six illustrations. 


By 


«“ Mr. Philip Yorke has made a thorough study of a great 
mass of Hardwicke and Newvastle papers and correspon- 
dence, which have become accessible only of late years, and 
has edited a goodly part of this new matter with scholarly 
diligence aud skill... . We must suppose that Mr. Yorke 
has enjoyed more leisure than most industrious men have 
for the preparation of a work of this magnitude; and we 
ave very glad that fortune has bestowed it on a scholar so 
well qualified to turn it to the best account.” , 

Sin Freperic Poiiock in the Morning Post 


‘Mr. Miller's narrative disentangles events and policies 
of extraordinary difficulty, and with the sureness and skill 
of a man who is master of his subject, The purpose of the 
Cambridge Historical Series is to provide books which will 
enable people to understand existing political conditions in 
Europe by disclosing their causes. This object is attained 
with perfect success by Mr. Miller. . . . The book is 
furnished with excellent maps.’’"—Birmingham Post 


New Edition 


Revised and corrected, 


With 5 maps. Cambridge Historical Series. 


“Sir Robert K. Douglas deals with Oriental history since 
the time when Europeans first penetrated to the Eastern 
shores of Asia. The acquisition of the few British posses- 
sions to the east of India proper and the part played by 
Britons in the opening up of the Orient, are interwoven 
with the general historical narrative, The book is a 
fascinating one, aud its author's standing asa student of 
Eas‘ern affairs is a guarantee of its accuracy in — , 

andar: 


New Edition 


Cambridge Historical Series. 

“We are glad to welcome a new and revised edition of 
this well-known and adimirable ee F The book is an 
excellent compendium on the subject of which it treate by 
one whose knowledge of it is unequalled. .,. Itis well 
that the very latest information concerning the develop- 
ments in the Europesn colonisution of the Dark Continent 
should have been ivcludsad.”’"— Westminster Gazette 


The text of the Charters in Latin, with transla- 


“‘The object of this book, briefly stated, may be said to 
be to ascertain the essentials of the borough by the 
inductive method. The author gives an analytical digest 
of all borough chervers granted before the death of King 
John, and prefaces them by a lengthy and admirably doca- 
mented essay iu which he sums up the results of his 
inquiry.... We find it difficult to praise this book with 
a warmth adequate to our nee of the profound ond 
illuminating labours which have goue to its making. It is 
invaluable.’"— Westminster Gazette 


“The appearance of Professor Reid's name upon the 
title-page of any book is a guarantee of solid learning and 
souull scholarship. ... The task which Professor Reid 
has set himself is to give us a glimpse of a too often 
neglected part of the machinery by which the Romaus 
wrought theic miracies, to insist upon the overwhelming 
importance of the municipality as compared with the 
provicce in the Roman scheme of government.’’—Scotsman 


“This scholarly study, opening with an ination of 
the Egyptian religion at the close of the Ptolemaic era, 
follows the course of religious thought and practice in 
Egypt, | the help of an intimate kuowledge of the 
literary, Qooumentary, and archmological evideace, down 
to the rise of Christian asceticism and monasticism.” 
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The Land of the Blue Poppy 


Travels of a Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By F. KIN 
WARD, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 40 plates and b maps. saat 


Mr. Ward was engaged in plant collecti 
China and South Eastern Tibet during wy 4d me 
this book isa record of his experiences while trayellj od 
those regions. He was the first white man to visit cueeee 
the districts described, and he has many interesting oa 
to tell of the Tibetan people. Photographs taken by him. 
self illustrate the author's vivid narrative, 
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Collected Literary Essays, Classj- 


cal and Modern 
By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. Barriatp, 
M.A., and J. D. Dury, M.A. With a Memoir and Portrait, 


The essays contained in this volume were selected by the 
author a few months before his death from various period. 
cals, some of which are now difficult of access, To the 
Memoir is appended the Commemorative Address delivered 
by Dr. J. W. Mackail to the Academic Committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature on November 28, 1912, 


Collected Studies in Greek and 
Latin Scholarship 


By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. Barriatp, 
M.A., and J. D. Dury, M.A. 


This volume contains a selection of articles collected 
from the numerous contributions made by the author te 
classical periodicals during the last thirty years, six papers 
not hitherto published, and one essay which origi 
formed part of Studies in Horace, a book now out of print, 
The selection was made by Dr, Verrall in the spring of 91a 


The Song of Roland 
Translated into English verse by ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit 
Bound in paper boards, with parchment back, gilt top. 


A new version of the national epic of France, which tells 
of the heroic struggle of Charlemagne, Koland, and the 
chivalry of France when confronted by an ambush of 
Busque highlanders in the Pyrenees iu the year 778, In his 
translation Dr. Way has employed the same metreasin hy 
version of the WNibslungentiod. 
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Outlines of Victorian Literature 
By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs, HUGH WALKER. 


This book is intended for beginners and its sim is ts 
furnish an introduction to the subject, to supply an outlive 
of information, and to stimulate interest and curiosity. It 
follows the same general plan as Dr. Hugh Walker's The 
Literature of the Victorian Era. It has been written as simply 
as possible, prominence being given to the biographical 
element as the surest way to awaken the interest of 
beginners. 
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Vives: on Education 
A Translation of the De Tradendis Disciplinis of Juan Luis 
Vives, together with an introduction, by FOSTER WATSON, 
D.Lit. With a portrait of Vives. 


Professor Foster Watson has here translated Vives’ 
main educational work and written an introduction giving 
a sketch of Vives’ life and work in order that the student 
of education may be able to supply his own answer to the 
important question ‘‘Was Vives a greater thinker oa 
educational matters than Erasmus?” 


Crown 8vo 
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Steps towards Educational Re- 


form 
Some Practical Suggestions for Improving Our National 
System. By C, W. BAILEY, M.A. 


Mr. Bailey has had experience in Elementary, Seoond- 
ary, and University Education, and has approached a 
preblem of urgent national importance from the practical 
side, The reforms advocated are evolutionary and 
rena - not revolutionary and destructive. The book 

written in such a way as to appeal to the general publie 
and comes at an opportune moment, 


The Jataka, or Stories of the 
Buddha’s Former Births 


Translated from the Pali by various hands. In six volumes, 
with an Index in a separate volume, 


The index volume, now published, price 5s. net, completes 
this work. The stories are contained in six volumes, price 
12s. 6d. net each: the price for the set, including the index 
volume, being £3 3s. net. The Jatakas are interesting not 

Roy 8vo only as imens of Buddhist literature, but also in theit 

63s net relation to folklore and the light which they often throw 
on these popular stories, which illustrate so vividly the 
ideas and superstitions of the early times of civilisation. 
They also give an interesting picture of tie social life and 
customs of ancient India, 
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